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Arithmetic. 


TEXT-BOOKS FOR OUTDOOR STUDIES 


Abbott’s A Boy on a Farm $0.45 


Bartlett’s Animals at Home ° 45 
Beebe & Kingsley’s First Year 
Nature Reader . ° 
Bradish’s Stories of Country Life .40 
Cooper’s Animal Life eR 1.25 
Dana’s Plants and Their Children  .65 
Gray’s How Plants Grow . .80 
Holder’s Stories of Animal Life .60 
Johonnot’s Glimpses of the Animate 
Kelly’s Short Stories of Our Shy 
McGuffey’s Familiar Animals and 
Their Wild Kindred . 


Living Creatures of Water, 
Land and Alr. 50 


Monteith’s Some Useful Animals 
Needham’s Outdoor Studies -40 
Pyle’s Stories of Humble Friends -50 
Stokes’s Ten Common Trees ° 40 


Just from the Press 


Andrews’s Botany All the Year Round. . $1.00 


By E. F. ANDREWS, 
High School, Washington, Ga. 


NLIKE many manuals, this text-book is 
not too difficult for average high school 
work, and the lessons are arranged according 
to the seasons so that each subject will be taken 
up just when the material for it is most easily 
obtainable. The book requires no expensive 
laboratory equipment, as the experiments de- 
scribed can be performed with simple home- 
made appliances within the reach of every 
school. 

Each lesson contains a list of the living spec- 
imens required, a description of the necessary 
appliances, and a | rge number cf ractical 
questions and suggestions for field work. At 
the end of the volume is a valuable bibliogra- 
phy. Teachers without special training will 
have no difficulty in using the book. 


Apgar’s Birds of the United States $2.00 
Trees of the Northern United States 1.00 
Bowen’s Astronomy by Observation 1.00 
Burnet’s School Zoélogy. 
Dana’s Geological Story Briefly 
Dryer’s Lessons in Physical Geog: 
Gray’s School & Field Book of Botany 1.80 
Manual of Botany—Tourist’s Edition 2.00 
Leavitt's Outlines of Botany . 1.00 
With Gray’s Field, Forest, and 
Garden Flora 1.80 
Merrill’s Studies in Zoology 045 
Needham's Elementary Lessons in 
Zoology 90 
Price’s Observations and Exercises 
on the Weather .30 
Steele’s Popular Astronomy. 1.00 
Waldo’s Elementary Meteorology 1.50 
Wood’s New American Botanist — . 
and Florist 1.75 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Publishers 


CHICAGO 


CINCINNATI 


NEW YORK. 


BOSTON ATLANTA 


DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


Popular Books for The Grades. 


last just out). 


Geography, Tivven’s Grammar Scuoor and Commerciar. The first is at press, and 
the new edition will be ready in March. The Commerciac has been revised by one 
of the most eminent experts of this country, and will be ready in April. 


Language and Grammar. Sovuruworrn’s New Lanouace Book anv GRAMMAR 


— better than the popular old. 


Penmanship. Tue Epucationat System — slant, rational slant, and vertical. 


Spelling. Tae Worp Buitper —a popular book for the five lower grades. Daty’'s 
Apvancep RationaL SPELLER — a unique but very successful book -— just introduced 


in all the Boston grammar schools. 
Correspondence solicited. 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO., 


BOSTON YORK=.. 


Essentiats oF and Prospiems ARITHMETIC — (the 


—OSTON 


School 
Ceramics 


packed in cases. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


A large variety of beauti- 
ful models in color espe- 
cially made to our order. 
Sold in school collections 
or single pieces. Securely 


CHICAGO 


STANT PENS. 


The best pens that have been provided for this purpose are: 


The smoothness and ease with which these pens write 
make them a delight to teacher and scholar. 


No. 702, No. 707 


26 John St., New York. 


Tue EstTERBROOK STEEL PEN Co. { Works gCamden, 


Baird’s Hand-Made Silver Glass. 


THE 


DIFFUSION of LIGHT 


Dark and Lighted Schoolrooms. 


HAND-MADE 
BAIRD’S SILVER GLASS 
TRADE MAKK 


REDDING, BAIRD & CO., Boston 


SPECIMENS OF THIS GLASS 


MAY BE SEEN AT 


83 FRANKLIN STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


SCHOOLROOM LIGHT. 


* Tardily school authorities are awaking to the necessity of paying 
attention to the light of the schoolroom, We have been crying almost 
frantically for more light without once asking as to the quality. Too 
bright light is almost as ruinous to the eyes as too little. 
had a campaign of several years in emphasizing the fact that the eyes | says: — 
of children suffer greatly from their school life. We have goaded school 
authorities into providing adequate window : lass in new schoolhouses, 
and now we discover that the quality of window glass is almost as 
important as the quantity. Ordinary glass often overlights some desks 
and underlights others. An attempt to remedy this by various kinds of 
inside blinds’ or shades often makes a bad matter worse. 

‘Baird s Hand-Made Silver Glass has rendered a greater service than 
even the makers suspect, since it is certain to challenge a!l authorities 
who adopt plans.” — Lditorial from Journal of Education. 


REDDING, BAIRD & CO, 


Sole Distributors, 


Boston, Mass. 


We have 


plain glass.” 


Proressor LOUIS DEER, of the 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 


‘‘The light rendered available 
in the room by the Baird Hand-Made 
Silver Glass must be several hundred 


per cent. more than that given by the 
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GINN COMPANY’S TEXT-BOOKS 


FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


The Mother Tongue 


Books I. and II. 


By Professor KirrrepGe of Harvard University, and Saran L. ARNOLD, 
recently Supervisor of Boston Schools, 
‘“‘Straightforward and scientific.”—Katuarine Lee Bates, Professor of English 
in Wellesley College. 


The Medial Writing Books 


Shorter Course. Books A, B, and C 


‘‘Among all writing systems this is the golden mean,” 


List price, 60 cents per dozen. 


List price, 55 cents per dozen. 


Hodge’s Nature Study and Life 


A New and Valuable Book on Nature Study 
List Price, $1.50. 


‘*Par and away the best thing that has been done in this line yet. It will give a heart, 
a breadth, an uplift to a good many teachers ani parents who have lacked it hitherto.”— 
E. H. Russet, Principal State Normal School, Worcester, Mass. 


Frye’s Geographies 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY 


Frye’s Geographies are now in use in 24 of the 33 cities of Massachusetts, including 
Boston, where they were unanimously adopted for part use last June. 


List price, 65 cents. 
List price, $1.25 


LIST BOOKS 


Long’s Wood Folk Series: List Price. 
Wilderness Ways . ° ° 45 
Secrets of the Woods. é ‘ -50 
Wood Folk at School. ( Nearly ready.) 

Atkinson’s First Studies of Plant Life . . .60 

Burt’s Little Nature Studies for Little People, from the Essays of 

John Burroughs, Vols. I. and II. each .25 

Strong’s All the Year Round Series : 


Spring, Autumn, Winter each 


NATURE STUDY 


List Price. 


Roth’s First Book of Forestry . $0.75 
Holden’s The Sciences . > -50 
The Jane Andrews Books: 
Each and All. é -50 
Stories Mother Nature Told Her Children -50 
Stories of My Four Friends . -40 


Jefferies’ Sir Bevis (from “ Wood Magic’’ ) -30 
Porter’s Stars in Song and Legend. ‘ .50 


FOR HIGHER SCHOOLS 


Introduction to the History of Western Europe 


By James Harvey Rostnson of Columbia University. 
List Price, $1.60. 


‘*To have treated so large a subject with so much freshness, clearness, fairness, and 
sense of proportion is to have achieved an unusual success.”"—Professor Cuarves H. 


Hazen of Smith College. 


Moore and Miner’s 


Accounting and Business Practice 


Shorter Course . , List price, $1.10 
Complete Course : List price, $1.40 

A superior bookkeeping apeten, intended for all tastivathons where bookkeeping is 
taught, and well adapted for teaching by correspondence. 


Davis’ Elementary Physical Geography 


List Price, $1.25. 


‘It is a pleasure to note the publication of a text-book which presents a subject in 
an interesting elementary form, without the loss of scientific accuracy, and a rational 
mode of treatment. Professor Davis’ new text-book is just such a book.””—From the 
American Journal of Science. 


Bergen’s Botanics 


Elements of Botany . . 
Foundations of Botany List price, $1.40 


‘*Foundations of Botany is eminently teachable, and calculated to give the student 
the true point of view in studying the plant kingdom.’’—Turo. Hoven of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 


List price, $1 10 


The Mother Tongue. Book IIL. 


The Elements of English Composition 


By Professors Garpiner and Kirrrepce of Harvard University and Saran L, 
ARNOLD, recently Supervisor of Boston schools. 
List Price, $1.00. 
‘* The Elements of English Composition seems to me the most practical elementary 
treatise on English composition that I have ever seen ”—Joun M. Mayty, Head of 
Department of English, University of Chicago, 


International Modern Language Series 


French, German, Spanish 


In a new form, small in size, with semi-flexible covers, 
AT UNUSUALLY LOW PRICES. 


An announcement of the books now ready in the new binding will be sent on application. 


Ginn & Company’s 288-page “‘ Descriptive Catalogue and Announcements”’ 


for 1903 is now ready. 


It will be sent to any address on application. 


GINN & 


Chicago 


Boston New York London 


COMPANY, Publishers 


San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus 
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Journal of Hducation. 


A. EB. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. . . . . $2.60 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three or more, $2.00 year 
One renewal and one new subscription, .00 . 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 an 
Cash must accompany ull orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, . . . . $3.00 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
29-A Beacon Street. 43 EK. 19th Screet. 203 Michigan Ave. 


THE CHILD IN THE GARDEN. 


When to the garden of untroubled thought 
I came of late and saw the open door, e 
And wished again to enter, and explore 
The sweet, wild ways with stainless bloom inwrought, 
And bowers of innocence with beauty fraught, 
It seemed some purer voice must speak before 
I dared to tread the garden, loved of yore, 
That Eden lost unknown, and found unsought. 


Then just within the gate I saw a child,— 
A strange child, yet to my heart most dear,— ° 
He held his hands to me, and softly smiled 
With eyes that knew no shade of sin or fear: 
“Come in,” he said, ‘‘and play awhile with me; 
I ain the little child you used to be.” 
—Henry Van Dyke, in the April Atlantic. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


PresipDENT Roosevett: The law of worthy work 
well done is the law of successful American life. 


Dr. O. E. Lytx, Pennsylvania: No boy or girl i$ 
safe in this age without a knowledge of some em- 
ployment in which daily bread can be gained. 
Teachers should avoid being too scholastic. © 

SUPERINTENDENT E, G. Coo1ry, Chicago: 
Out of our material age the value of being able to 
“mix” in the world has been growing upon parents. 
To mix has become a necessity to the man of the 
world, and the best place for him to learn the art is 
in the public schools, 

Proressor M. V. O’SHea: Children are not to 
be regarded in too sentimental a way. A child has 
primitive instinets and an association with a vigor- 
ous personality that will cause him to realize forcibly 
the distinctions between right and wrong, is one of 
the most helpful experiences which can come into 
his life. 


Frepertc ALLison Tupper, Boston: If good 
students ean do four years of college work in three, 
ought not the work at college to be made rather 
more exacting? It would be vastly better to shor- 
ten the elementary course for pupils intending to go 
to college than to shorten that best part of formal 
education, the college course. 

Supt. C. 8. Marsu, Auburn, N. Y.: The loss to 
the child without kindergarten training can never be 
me isured except by compirison. The faller knowl- 
edge and the developed activities of the child do not 
wholly measure the worth of the kindergarten, for 
its redemptive power follows the child into mature 
life, while the kindergarten spirit pervades the 
whole school. 


Asst.-Surr. W. W. Tritt, Los Angeles: Many 
teachers seem to rely upon the spirit of compe- 
tition, rivalry. The young American needs that 
Spirit repressed, not encouraged. It should not be 
the effort to get ahead of his neighbor, but to help 
up his neighbor. If we wish him to read for the 
purpose of surpassing his classmate, what a motive 
has been given him for reading! In a majority of 
homes and schools, rivalry is the spur constantly 
applied by parents and teachers. There is the cause 
of trouble in the spur. It is the directed, the sug- 
gested, the premeditated rivalry that develops a low 
form of competition, 


BOSTON ATTRACTIONS.—(L) 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


Next to the city of Washington there is more to be 
seen in Boston and vicinity that it is worth while for 
teachers to see at a sacrifice than in any other city of 
the New World, and when once in the city, more can be 
seen for the same effort and money than anywhere else 
in America. 

In the following enumeration, places and things are 
mentioned which not everyone will care to see, but 

there is no one of them that many will 


The Vendome—The Lenox—The Berkeley—The Ox- 
ford—The Huntington—The Copley Square—The Thorn- 
dike. 

Huntington-avenue station of Boston & Albany rail- 
road—Back Bay station of the New York, New Haven, 
& Hartford railroad. 

WITHIN HALF A MILE OF COPLEY SQUARE. 

Beyond the quarter of a mile limit, but within half a 


not wish to see. 
COPLEY SQUARE. 

Copley square will be the centre of in- 
terest at the meeting of the National 
Educational Association, July 6-10, and 
it is the most interesting spot for head- 
quarters for an association that is to be 
found in this country. There is no 
other equally attractive and varied five 
acres of land in the United States. 
There are to be found in Copley square 
or around it, as you may choose to 
phrase it:— 

The Public Library—tTrinity church, 
known as the Phillips Brooks church, 
with Dr. Winchester Donald, pastor—the P 
Art Museum—the New Old South church, 
Dr. George A. Gordon, pastor. 

The Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, with its Rogers Building and 
Huntington Hall—Girls’ High school, 
John Tetlow, principal—Second Unitar- 
ian church, Thomas Van Ness, pastor. 

Hotel Brunswick—Hotel Westminster, 
known as Westminster Chambers—The Ludlow. 

Street cars for the subway pass through Copley 
square, as do cars for all points in Cambridge, Arlington, 
Watertown, Newton, Brookline, Brighton, Boston High- 
lands, Roxbury, West Roxbury, Dorchester, and beyond. 

The subway cars connect with the elevated line, and 
with all points in and about Boston. A five-cent fare 
with transfers will take one from Copley square to any 
point within the suburban district, which in general ex- 
tends five miles and more. The only exception is the 


7 


TRINITY CHURCH, COPLEY SQUARE. 
mile, are the following places and objects of interest:— 

The Charles River—Boston Common—Public Garden— 
Back Bay Fens—Commonwealth avenue park. These 
present the most beautiful, restful, comfortable, and 
varied combination of natural beauty and landscape 
architecture to be seen within one square mile in this 
country, and all within easy walking distance of Copley 
square. 

Chickering Hall—Horticultural Hall—Symphony Hall. 

Emerson College of Oratory—New England Conserva- 

of Music. 


PUBLIC GARDEN, (From Arlington Street). 


one line of surface cars through Chelsea to Revere, 
which necessitates an eight cent fare instead of five 
cents. 

WITHIN A FOURTH OF A MILE OF COPLEY SQUARE. 

Just beyond Copley square, and yet within a fourth of 
a mile of it, are the following places of interest: — 

The Natural History rooms—Mechanics’ Hall, in 
which the general sessions will be held, and in which 
will be the various exhibits—the Harvard Medical 
School—Simmons College, Sarah Louise Arnold, dean— 
Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, Miss Amy 
Homans, principal—The Posse Gymnasium, Baroness 
Posse, principal—The Allen Gymnasium—Dr. Curry’s 
School of Elocution—Chauncey Hall School—The Bos- 
ton Kindergarten Training school, Miss Lucy Wheelock, 
principal—The Young Men’s Christian Association. 


|} Army and Navy Monument—Emancip- 

|' ation Statue—Lief Ericson Statue—Wash- 
ington Equestrian Statue—statue com- 
memorating the discovery of ether—Alex- 
ander Hamilton’s Statue 

Algonquin Club—University Club— 
Somerset Club—Boston Athletic Club—St. 
Botolph Club. 

The South church (Unitarian), Edward 
Everett Hale and Edward Cummings, 
pastors—Arlington church (Unitarian), 
Dr. Paul Revere Frothingham, pastor— 
First Baptist church, F. H. Rowley, pas- 
tor—Central church (Congregational), 
John Hopkins Dennison, pastor. 

Christian Science church, Mrs. Mary 
| Eddy, founder—People’s church (Metho- 
dist), Dr. C. A. Crane, pastor—Berkeley 
Temple (Congregational)—Union church 
(Congregational), Dr. S. L. Loomis, pas- 
tor—Mt. Vernon church, Dr. S. E. Her- 
rick, pastor. 

Boston Latin school, Arthur I. Fiske, 
principal—English high school, John F. 
Casey, principal—Boston Normal school, Wallace C. 
Boyden, principal—Manual arts high school, C. W. Par- 
menter, principal,—Prince school, E. Bentley Young, 
principal. 

Boston Latin school, Arthur I. Fiske, principal—Eng- 
lish high school, John F. Casey, principal—Boston Nor- 
mal school, Wallace C. Boyden, principal—Manual arts 
high school, C. W. Parmenter, principal,—Prince school, 


E. Bentley Young, principal. 

Hotel Somerset—Touraine—Tuileries. 

Residence of the late Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes—of 
the late Phillips Brooks—of the late Governor Oliver 
Ames—of the late Governor Roger Wolcott. 

100 Boylston street, headquarters of The Macmillan 
company—120 Boylston street, headquarters «& D. @ 
Heath & Co.,—Prang Educational company, B. H. San- 
born & Co., D. Appleton & Co., Milton Bradley company 
—Pope building on Columbus avenue, headquarters of 
Silver, Burdett & Co., C. C, Birchard & Co, 
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EDUCATIONAL LESSONS. 


BY DR. JOHN BASCOM, 
Professor Williams College. 


There are no trusts in the intellectual world and 
no corners in the kingdom of heaven. I doubt the 
power of any university to turn money that has been 
made at the expense of the community into the wel- 
fare of the community. The taint of a bad temper 
will cling to it like a flavor in an unclean infusion. 

The glory of a reality not yet real, the splendor of 
a work not yet accomplished, the beauty of a day 
that has not yet dawned, these are the enthusiasm of 
the teacher, and into these eternal terms he must 
translate all human experience. It is not, by the 
rigor of Jaw, it is not by the pertinacity of preeept 
that the teacher builds up character; it is by the un- 
ceasing, silent induction of character itself, as the 
magnet begets magnetism, and comprehension calls 
out knowledge. The whole spiritual world is mag- 
netic, and it is this magnetism that the teacher feels 
and transmits. 

While the truly productive mind draws near the 
pupil that it may secure influence, it keeps aloof that 
it may give liberty. 

No single life can be cut off from intellectual an1 
social development at large without at once begin- 
ning to perish. Education should make the mind 
alert in securing its own point of contact with the 
human world, to remain forever a part in it. 

That man leads the largest life who stands in the 
widest connection with the mass of men; not he who 
accumulates the most means of living, but he who 
lives the most in the sympathetic interplay of life 
with his fellows; not the man who sways men to his 
own purpose, but he who works most freely with 
them in shaping the common purpose; not the man 
who dominates life, but the man whom the life of 
the world dominates, the centre and circumference 
of his own being conformable to the universal centre 
and circumference. 

No cold storage is possible in knowledge. It is 
not knowledge when so received, is not knowledge 
when so delivered. 

The essential thing in education is that it shall 
become in one way or another, by one means or an- 
other, a vital, self-sustaining process; that the mind 
and the world shall be gotten together, and begin to 
nourish each other by an unending action and re- 
action. An education of this kind is never lost and 
is never ended. 

Our safety as a ration must lie in the fact that we 
let all forces, econemic, social, and civic, work 
silently together for the good of all, and then strive 
to understand them and carry them forward under 
this universal welfare. 

Manhood is a result in which a thousand influ- 
ences, manifest and obscure, conscious and uncon- 
scious, voluntary and unvoluntary, are r ready to take 
part, and which must all be harmonized if the result 
is to be fortunate. This delicate and even danger- 
ous task cannot be accomplished offhand. ‘The 
teacher cannot say to the pupil go, and he goeth. 
He must keep himself more or less aloof from the 
life which he desires to nourish. 

The narrowness of our pay is incident to the 
breadth of our service. We minister everywhere, 
and we must be content with the fare of the common 
table. We need take no vow of poverty in order 
that we may get near to men, that is provided for 
already. Let us not regret that it has fallen to us 
to give much and take little. 

I am a profound believer in the words of Christ. 
Seek first the kingdom of God and his righteousness 
and all these things shall be added unto you. 
Spiritual power is harnessed to the world. The 
world cannot do otherwise than follow on behind it. 
The force of education is the force of our l ves 
toward the world, end the force of the world towa.d 
our lives is the vivacity with which we enter the 
human household and the cordiality with which tha 
household entertains us; is the sympathy which lies 
hetween the soul and the spiritual medium in which 
it revels; is the power of reciprocal conversion experi- 


ence into joy, and joy into experience. It comes like 


electricity out of the air and out of the earth, like 


water from the sky above and the earth beneath, like 
light pouring in from all directions and going out 
in all directions. ‘This has been and is to be your 
labor—-to gain and to give, to train and to be trained, 
to stand in living ministration between the world 
and life of the world.—Address. 


LOOKING ABOUT. 


SERIES SIX.—(VI.) 
[ Editorial. ] 

Racine. Admirers of France and of the French 
city, Racine, chose a beautiful spot on the western 
shore of Lake Michigan and christened it for the 
city of their choice. It is certain, however, that 
they did it in swmmer time, and not in a raging bliz- 
zard when the snow was hurled like sleet along the 
street, and the roar of the raging waves on the shore 
was like a tempest. Such was the day in which I 
visited schools, and such the night on which the 
faithful braved the elements to greet the lecturer. 

Superintendent Bell, a close student of all that is 
wide-awake and sane in education, has helped the 
teachers greatly in their effort to do for the children 
whatever is best for them. There is nothing rutty 
in the methods. Not once did a principal or teacher 
say-—as is sometimes said—‘We believe in the good 
old way,” while on the other hand there is no appar- 
ent horror of not having something unusual to ex- 


hibit. 
A bright teacher, who knows her business and «n- 


joys it, can be trusted to keep out of the ruts with- 


out getting out of the road, I have often said, and 
never was it better illustrated than in Racine. 

In the high school, especially, the principal and 
teachers are living up to this idea. The teaching is 
scholarly and spirited, but the ways and means of 
winning and retaining students are interesting. | 
have spoken editorially of two Racine ideas. The 
one is to have each graduating class of the high 
school take some room as their own, fresco it, paint 
the class pin design upon the wall, provide pictures 
and statuary to match. Here are the most beautiful 
classrooms I have seen. 

The other Racine idea is the giving of a reception 
to the eighth grade and their parents some evening 
in the last term of the grammar school course. In 
Binghamton, New York, the reception is to the 
pupils, is in the afternoon, and the experiments are 
in the various laboratories. In Racine it is in the 
evening, the audience is seated, there is some speak- 
ing, and the exper:ments are on the platform with 
due explanations. 

Kalamazoo. Along the Michigan Central road, 
between Chicago and Detroit, is a series of cities 
whose attractiveness has won national appreciation. 

‘mong these are Niles, Kalamazoo, Battle Creek, 
Marshall, Albion, Jackson, Ann Arbor, and Ypsi- 
lanti. Of these, Kalamazoo is in the front rank, and 
a beautiful city she is, made so, not by hills and val- 
leys, streams and lakes, but by artistic attention to 
residential grounds and public streets, buildings and 
parks. Public sentiment manifests, itself in all 
ways, but nowhere more than in the schools, Super- 
intendent Shattuck O. Hartwell, Massachuse.t; 
boy and Ambierst graduate, has been privileged to 
develop ideals in school work and professional life 
unhindered by conservative prejudice, unnagged by 
fanaticism. Among his teachers are an unusudl 
number of college graduates, while literature and aft 
are standards of culture far above the average cily 
of 25,000. A. E. Winship. 


COLLECT. 


Let us with earnest purpose strive for the heritage 
of peace that passeth understanding, by the mast.ry 
of self that comes only from intelligent submission 
to the great will; and in the harmony of our own 
lives with the best that is within us, let us find the 
largest measure of joy in the world around us, re- 
membering always that the anthem of creation is a 
choral in many keys, but all in tune, and each in 
tune with all the others —The Philosopher. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOUIATION. 


BY ALBERT G. LANE, CHICAGO. 


VII. CHICAGO MEETING, 1887. 


Boston has inspired many great educational 
movements. It has furnished great leaders. The 
systematic enthusiastic efforts of Thomas W. B ck- 
nell, of Boston, made the Madison meeting of 1884 
a great success. The careful plans, the appeals to 
state and county conventions of teachers, the e9- 
operation of the railroads, the excellent program, 
the untiring energy of William E. Sheldon of Boston 
made the Chicago meeting of 1887 the greatest edu- 
cational gathering ever known in America or Europe 
at that time. The recorded attendance was 9,115. 

The opening meeting was held in the north half 
of the old Exposition building, on the lake front, the 
site which is now occupied by the Art Institute. 
The teachers of Chicago secured the Thomas orches- 

ttra to give a reception concert. Twenty thou and 
people were assembled in the great building. 

The opening addresses were delivered to the larg- 
est audience ever gathered in an educational conven- 
tion. 

The one hundredth anniversary of the adoption of 
the ordinance of 1787 was celebrated on July 13, at 
8 p. in.; the day and hour of its adoption by Con- 
gress. ‘The following addresses were delivered, and 
are valuable contribntions to education :— 

“The History of the Ordinance,” by Isened W. 
Andrews, L.L. D., ex-president of Marietta College, 
Ohio; “What: Lessons Does the Ordinance Teich in 
Regard to the Future Educational Policy of Our 
Government?” by J. L. Pickard, L.L. D., Iowa State 
University. Its “Educational Influence and Re- 
sults,” by B. A. Hinsdale, Ph.D. 

In addition to the foregoing topics, James B. 
Angell, L.L. D., president of Michigan University, 
spoke on “The Relation of the University, College, 
and Higher Technical Schools to the Public System 
of Instruction.” General Francis A. Walker, presi- 
dent Massachusetts Institute of Technology, dis- 
cussed the question of “Manual Training in Urban 
Communities.” “The Scope of School Supervision”’ 
was presented by Dr. John Hancock of Ohio. 

“Psycholegical and Pedagog’cal Value of Mcdera 
Methods of Culture—The Socratic Element,” by 
Professor J. W. Stearns, of Wisconsin; “Obje-tve 
Element,” by John W. Dickinson, of Massachusetts. 
“Outline of a Philosophy of Edueation,”’ by F. 
Louis Soldan, of St. Louis; “The Natural in Modern 
Methods of Culture,” by W. N. Hailmann. Th> 
published discussion of these topics, by Dr. William 
'T. Harris, George P. Brown, J. H. Hoose, A. E. W:n- 
ship and J. W. Greenwood, gives to the reader a wide 
range of thought, and presents topics which have 
been the basis of many papers and discussions in 
state, county, and city institutes throughout the 
United States. Perhaps the greatest function of 
the National Education Association is to set the 
standards of educational effort, and to present the 
vital questions pertaining thereto for all the other 
organizations of teachers to consider. 

The National Council of Education received re- 
ports from committees appointed the preseding 
vear to investigate various topics. 

Reports from YY. II. Payne, William T. Harris, F. 
Louis Soldan, EK. W. Coy, FE. C. Hewett, and John 
Katon are rich in suggestions. 

Kindergarten principles and methods were econ- 
sidered as to their value in training teachers ‘n 
normal schools, and their application to primary 
education; also their adaptation to the education of 
the blind. 

Moral Training, Claims of the Classies, the Min- 
istration Literature, Literature in the Colleg> 
Course, the Library and the School were presented 
with varying views. 


of 


Music, Drawing, and Voice Culture commanded 
attention. Professor Will'am L. Toml'ns’ paper on 


“The Fervent Votce” is worthy of a careful s'udy, 
and is rich in practical suggestions. 

The excellent, but small school exhibit made at 
Madison, in 1884, proved to be so va'uable an a‘d to 
educational progress, that it was decided to make 


— 
>. 
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a complete exhibit in Chicago of all grades of work, 
‘rom the kindergarten to the university. The legs - 
lature of the state of Illinois appropriated $2,50), 
and Wisconsin $1,000 ‘to cover the expense of their 
-tate exhibits, All the states included in the North- 
west territory, as organized under the Ordinance of 
i787, were represented by exhibits from the states, 
or from the principal cities. 

All kinds of educational work, from rural schools, 
from Village and city schools, from kindergarten, 
elementary, high, and normal schools, from toch- 
nical schools and universities, were represented, 
-overing the whole range of subjects taught in them. 
‘he exhibits included work in language, reiding, 
vrammar, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, nature 
-tudy, geography, physiology, history, drawing, 
music, physies, chemistry, geology, biology, lan- 
cuages, literature, and manual training in clay, 
wood, and iron. 

The application of kindergarten work as prepara- 
tory primary work was clearly shown and illustrated. 
The construction and manual training work in the 
-chools extending through the elementary and high 
schools demonstrated the effectiveness of manual 
training as an aid to symmetrical development of in- 
dividual power. They illustrated very clearly their 
value to those whose lives were to be given to com- 
mercial or industrial pursuits. The exhibits from 
the Illinois State University, from Rose Polytechnic 
Institute, and many other such institutions, showed 
definitely the importanee of the laboratory methods 
of teaching science, and the culture and skill that 
come from constructive exercise:. 

The exhibits of rural schools from Wisconsin and 
I}linois clearly demonstrated that they could be 
properly graded, and the work made reasonably uni- 
form and effective by means of a course of study, 
regular examinations and effective supervision. 

The Chicago Times, in speaking of the ¢osing 
work of the convention, said:— 

“Resolutions were passed by the associat:on, or by 
sections, recommending national aid for the pubtic 
schools in the Southern states a better system of 
<chools for the Indians, the introduction of free 
kindergarten instruction, the introduction of ims:ruc- 
tion in cookery and needlework in all schools in 
which girls are taught, the establishment of free li- 
braries and night schools, the support of Normal 
schools for all classes of teachers, the enactment of 
Jaws for compulsory attendance at schools, the intro- 
duction of manual training in all grades of schools, 
instruction in music, drawing, painting, modeling in 
clay, light and heavy gymnastics, the extension of 
the graded system of schools and central supervision 
into the rural districts, the increase of salaries paid 
to teachers and superintendents, making the tenure 
of service of teachers permanent, and the granting 
of pensions to teachers after a certain term of ser- 
vice. They might have saved time by stating that 
‘they wanted the earth, and the fullness thereof.’ ” 

The permanent fund, prior to the Chicago meet- 
ing, was $4,575. The sum of $11,100 was added 
from the net income for the year. 1887, which has 
been exceeded only by the net income of the Los 
Angeles meeting. 

A few members of the association then deter- 
mined to foster the financial plan to secure a fund 
the income of which would provide for the employ- 
ment of a permanent secretary. In 1898 Dr. Irwin 
Shepard was elected secretary for a term of four 
years. He was re-elected for another term in Ju'y, 
1902. The permanent fund is now $100,000. 

The practical good that has come to Chicago and 
to other places as a direct and indirect result of the 
Chicago meeting may be best known by the follow- 
ing facts. Since that meeting manual training has 
heen introduced into the higher elementary grades, 
and a manual training high school, with a course of 
study of four years, has been established. Instruc- 
tion in cooking and sewing has been given to girls in 
the elementary schools. Kindergartens have been 


opened in many schools. Laboratories have been 


opened in every high school for instruction in 
A city normal school hasbeen secured. 
Compulsory education laws have been enacted and 
enforced, Salaries of teachers have been increased, 


science, 


a pension system inaugurated, and the tenure of ser- 
vice for teachers secured after a successful probation 
of three years. 

The influence of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation has been a potent factor in securing these 
results for Chicago and for other cities in the eoun- 
try. 


INDIANA SCHOOL BOARDS, 


BY JOHN W. CARR, ANDERSON, IND. 

The number of the members of the school board 
should be small, and they should be selected from the 
city at large, and not from separate wards, for many 
of the evils of school systems can be attributed to 
two things—to large boards and to ward representa- 
tion. 

I am acquainted with no method of electing school 
boards superior to the Indiana plan. This plan, of 
course, is not perfect, but it has stood the test of 
time and is regarded as one of the best parts of the 
educational system of the state. The law pov de: 
that the school board of each city, other than Indian- 
apolis, shall consist of three members elected by the 
common council. Each member represents the en- 
tire city, and is elected for three years. The law 
further provides that one member shall be elected 
each year, so unless there is a death or res'gnation, 
there are always two experienced members. The 
board has the absolute power to levy taxes, not to 
exceed a certain per cent., and has great freedom in 
expenditures for school purposes. Each member 
must give heavy bond, and no money can be ex- 
pended without the consent of the majority of the 
board and the knowledge of all. An itemized report 
of all receipts, expenditures and debts must be made 
to the county auditors annually, which report is 
open to public inspection. While it is possible for 
the boards to be dominated by polities, and the in- 
dividual members to be influenced by unworthy 
motives, yet, so far as I am aware, there are fewer 
scandals, less jobbery and corrupt’on, and more effi- 
ciency than in boards appointed or elected in any 
other way.—-Cincinnati Meeting. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE COURSE FOR 
TEACHERS. 


[In Stevens Point, Wisconsin, Normal School. ] 
FIRST YEAR IN NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Sewing I. Two periods per day, ten weeks. 

(a) Twenty-five models involving all the principles 
of plain hand-sewing: basting, running, stitch- 
ing, overcasting, overhanding, hemming, gather- 
ing, patching and darning. 

(b) Patterns of underwear are drafted on one-fourth 
inch scale and garments made, thus combining 
hand and machine sewing. 

(c) Study of textiles—wool, cotton, silk, flax. History, 
growth, and manufacture 

Sewing II. Two periods per day, ten weeks. 

(a) Drafting, cutting, and making undergarments. 

(b) Cutting and making apron for next term’s work 
in cooking. 

Cooking I. Six periods per week, twenty weeks. 

1. Composition and nutritive value of foods. 

(a) This includes the study of the food princi- 
ples (carbohydrates, fat, protein, mineral 
salts and water). 

(b) Processes of cooking: boiling, 
broiling, baking and frying. 

(c) Cookery of carbohydrates—such as cereals, 
vegetables and fruit. 

(d) Cookery of protein: eggs, cheese, fish and 
meats. 

(e) The study of batters and doughs, soups, 
salads, and beverages. 

2. Simple experiments in foods: 

(a) The effect of heat and moisture on starch. 
(b) The action of acids. 
(c) The proportion of thickening needed for 
different uses, as sauces, gravies, etc. 
(ad) Action of different degrees of heat on white 
and yolk of_egg. 
3. A comparative study of fuels and cooking apparatus. 
This course is designed to give the student a thor- 
ough knowledge of the theory and practice of 


steaming, 


cooking, and to aid in arranging subject matter 
for teaching. 

Complementary to the laboratory work are four per- 
iods a week of lectures and discussions covering the 
following special topics: The production of food mater- 
ials, such as dairy products, manufacture of flours, 
cereals, spices, etc., food adulterations, and other proc- 
esses in the preparation of food materials. _ 


SECOND YEAR IN NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Advanced cooking. Six periods per week, twenty weeks. 


1. Canning and preserving. 
Experiments in the preservation of food. 
3. Pastry. 
4. Fancy cooking— 
a. Fancy desserts. 
b. Boning birds, ete. 
5. Planning, cooking, and serving meals— 
a. Breakfast, luncheon, dinner and supper. 
6. A waitress’s course, including: 
a. Serving a meal and waiting on the table. 
b. Care of silver and china. 
ce. Care of dining rcom. 
7. Marketing. 
Home sanitation. Four periods a week, ten weeks. 
~ 1. The study of the situation and structure of the 
house; water supply, disposal of waste, heating 
and ventilating, lighting, healthful furnishing, 
cleansing of the house. 
Home economics. Four periods a week, ten weeks. 


1. Development and organization of the home and its 
adaptation to modern conditions. 

2. Systematic methods of housekeeping, the cost of 

living, and household accounts, domestic service. 

3. The relation of home to society. 

Dietaries. Five periods a week, five weeks. 

a. Study of composition of man’s body. 

b. Daily waste and repair. 

c. Need of foods; kind and proportion required. 

d. Composition of various food materials, digestibility 
and desirable combinations of each. 

e. Actual making of dietaries from dietary standards. 

Invalid cooxery. Five periods per week, five weeks. 

a. The diets of hospitals are given and courses of 
work planned in each. Methods of work in a 
hospital diet kitchen. 

b. Beef extracts, teas. etc. 

Acid and stimulating drinks. 
Gruels and mushes, etc. 
ce. Preparation of trays for invalids. 
Sewing III. Ten periods per week, ten weeks. 

1. Drafting French waist and dress skirt. 

2. Study of relation of form and color to individual. 

3. Making of dress from patterns drafted. 

Home nursing and emergencies. Five periods a week, 
five weeks. 

1. Home nursing. 

(a) Care of the sick-room—nurse’s duties. 
(b) Preparation of food. 
(c) Training in making bed and poultices. 
(d) Symptoms of special diseases and their 
care, 
2. Bandaging. 
(a) Kind of bandage. 
(b) Methods of bandaging burns, cuts, sprains, 
: bruises, ete. 
3. Treatment in case of emergencies— 
(a) Burns, cuts, scalds. 
‘b) Fractures, temporary relief and modes of 
transporting in case of accident. 
(c) Treatment of. croup, convulsions, fainting, 
sunstroke. or frost bite. 
Laundering. Five periods a week, five weeks. 
1. Soap-making, treatment of hard and soft water, 
removal of stains, choice of starches and bluings. 
Testing various methods of approved washing. 

3. Laundering cotton and linen articles, silk and 
flannel. 

4. Order of week’s washing, equipment of laundry, 
labor saving devices. 

Practice teaching in grades: 

Sewing in third, fourth, fifth and sixth grades. 

Cooking in seventh and eighth grades. 

Assisting in special classes. 


bo 


What shall I do to gain eternal life? 
Discharge aright 
The simple dues with which each day is rife, 
Yea, with thy might. 
—Schiller. 


H. S., Iowa: I would not be without the Jour- 
nal for much more than the regular price, as I find 
it a constant source of help and inspiration. 
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SPELLING. 


BY FRANK B, PELTON, LITTLETON, N. H. 

Spelling, while one of the most important subjects 
taught in our schools, is, perhaps, one of the least 
satisfactory from the teacher’s standpoint. It can 
hardly be otherwise when so many pupils, who have 
had five exercises each week, thirty-six weeks a year, 
for nime successive years, pass to the high school 
with so much to learn in this subject. 

The time was when spelling, arithmetic, ete., were 
more prominent in the country school than they are 
to-day, and the period of spelling contests, in which 
schools of different districts and towns pariicipated, 
undoubtedly produced strong spellers. Many whose 
rudimentary education was gained in the old district 
school, in this respect, can put to shame ther high 
school sons and daughters who have had betier ad- 
vantages. 

Spelling is surely no less important in the mcdera 
than in the earlier school, and if it is impossible to 
devote as much time to that subject as before the 
teacher’s work had expanded, a method which is no 
less efficient and more economical of time must be 
devised. 

In the’ Littleton (N. H.) schools the following 
method has been productive of excellent results, and 
has raised the spelling standard in a marked degree. 

The teacher writes upon the board a carefully se- 
lected list of words, varying in number from five in 


the lowest grades to ten.in the grammar grades. 


These words are related to the pupils’ other work, 
physiology, geography, language, etc. In the spell- 
ing lesson before a written exercise in language, 
occur the words which the child will need to use, an 1 
is likely to be unable to spell correctly. 

The words remain covered by a map, or otherwise, 
until the spelling period. Then they are uncovered, 
and the teacher and pupils together confine their at- 
tention to the spelling lesson. The words are pro- 
nounced by the teacher, then by the school, and each 
word is defined by pupils. After they have been 
studied a very brief time they are spelled orally by 
pupils, as called upon by the teacher. 

Then the words are written, copied if necessary, 
upon a slip of paper with which each child is pro- 
vided, and studied for three or four minutes. At 
the end of that time the slips are quickly passed for- 
ward, and collected, and the spelling blanks are as 
quickly distributed. Then the words upon the 
board are covered and the class is prepared to write 
them in the blank books at the dictation of the 
teacher. 

In this way the effort of the child is guided and 
stimulated by the teacher, and, when properly con- 
ducted, there is a minimum loss of time on the part 
of the pupils. Prudent foresight on the part of the 
teacher enables the child to learn to spell the words 
he is about to use, and will continue to use, and he 
has little excuse for forming the habit of misspelling 
common words. 

Such words, however, as the teacher may find fre- 
quently misspelled in the written work of the class 
are added to her spelling list, and she probably will 
comment upon their use the day they form a part of 
the spelling lesson. Of course, the vocabulary used 
in written language by the pupils before and after 
leaving school is greater than that indicated above, 
and accordingly the teacher must add to her spelling 
list other words than those closely related to the 
various subjects taught. Of course, the personal re- 
sponsibility of the teacher is increased by the 
method described. Without painstaking care cn her 
part in the selection of words, it would be a failure. 


PRAISEWORTHY. 


One teacher is sometimes afraid to praise another, 
lest by exalting the accomplishment of that other, 
he should seem to depreciate his own. But in truth, 
it is often more praiseworthy in us to praise another 
worthily than it would be for us to have done the 
very thing which is deserving of praise in that other. 
To praise worthily is one of the best ways of being 


praiseworthy,—Exchange, 


FOR ADORNMENT OF SCHOOL 
GROUNDS.—( VIL) 


MEDIUM AND SMALL SHRUBS. 


One to five feet high, spreading three to five feet, suit- 
able for the edges of screening plantations and for low 
shrub beds. 

1. New Jersey Tea, shrub, 2 feet. 

2. Thunberg’s Barberry, thorny shrub, 3x3 feet. 
3. Shrubby St. John’s-Wort, shrub, 3x3 feet. 

4. Fragrant Sumach, shrub, 3x10 feet. 

5. Dwarf Cherry, shrub, 3 feet. 

6. Chokeberry, shrub, 4 feet. 

7. Black chokeberry, shrub, 4 feet. 

8. Dwarf Juneberry, shrub, 4x4 feet. 

9. Meadowsweet, shrub, 4 feet. 

10. Steeple Bush, shrub, 3 feet. 

11. Spiraea, shrub, 4 feet. 

12. Spiraea, shrub, 3 feet. 

13. Van Houtte’s Spiraea, shrub, 5 feet. 

14. Wild Red Raspberry, shrub, 4 feet. 

15. Flowering Raspberry, shrub, 4x2 feet. 

16. Shrubby Cinquefoil, shrub, 2 feet. 

17. Swamp Rose, shrub, 2 feet. 

18. Dwarf Wild Rose, shrub, 3 feet. 

19. Sweet Brier, shrub, 5 feet. 

20. Japanese Rose, shrub, 5x5 feet. 

21. Harrison’s Yellow Rose, shrub, 3 feet. 

22. Manetta Rose, shrub, 5x5 feet. 

23. Hardy Hydrangea, shrub, 5x5 feet. 

24. Gooseberry, prickly shrub, 3x3 feet. 

25. Wild Black Currant, shrub, 4x3 feet. 

26. Missouri Currant, shrub, 5x4 feet. 

27. Leatherwood, shrub, 4x4 feet. 

28. Red Osier Dogwood, shrub, 5x5 feet. 

29. Dockmackie, shrub, 3x3 feet. 

30. Coral Berry, shrub, 3x3 feet. 

31. Bush Honeysuckle, shrub, 2x1% feet. 

2. Weigelia, shrub, 4x4 feet. 

33. Button Bush, shrub, 5x5 feet. 

34. Black Huckleberry, shrub, 3x3 feet. 

35. Dwarf Huckleberry, shrub, 1x1 foot. 

36. Leatherleaf, evergreen shrub, 18 inches. 

37. Rhodora, shrub, 3x2 feet. 

38. Sweet Pepper Bush, shrub, 4x4 feet. 

39. Bittersweet, shrub, 4x3 feet. 

40. Matrimony Vine, shrub, 5 feet. 

41. Sweet Fern, shrub, 18 inches. 

42. American Hazelnut, shrub, 4x4 feet. 

43. Common Juniper, evergreen shrub, 2x10 feet. 

44. Juniper, evergreen shrub, 3x10 feet. 

45. Ground Hemlock, evergreen shrub, 2x10 feet. 


OUTLINES AND RECREATIONS IN LITER: 
_ ATURE*—(XXXIL) 


BY CHARLES B. KELLEY, 


WASHINGTON IRVING. (1783—1859.) 


Birthplace — New York. 
Education — Columbia College. 
( Studied law. 
Visited Europe. 
Secretary to Legation to Court of St. 
Jaines. 
Minister to Spain. 
| Edited Analectic Magazine. 
Salmagundi. 
Sketches, Sketch Book. 
Bracebridge Hall. 
R History of New York. 
History. ; Conquest of Granada. 
; Tales of a Traveler. 
A Tour on the Prairies 
of Capt. 
onneville, 


} Voyages of the Com- 
f 


Life. 4 


Literary Works. ¢ 


panions of Columbus 
Life of Goldsmith. 
Life of Washington, 


| Life of Columbus. 
Masterpiece—Sketch Book. 


Criticism—I have never read anything so closely 
resembling the style of Dean Swift as the Annals of 
Diedrict Knickerbocker—Sir Walter Scott. 


*Copyrighted, 1897. 


K. I. L., California: Have taken the Journal of 
Education from its very beginning; made cons‘ant 
use of it in my own school work, and then scattered 
it among scores of young teachers, It is worthy a 
place in every schoolroom, 


THE OLD AND NEW. 


BY SUPT. WM. H. MAXWELL, NEW YORK. 


Teaching literature, the use of the mother tongue, 
rapid and accurate calculation, geography, history 
of the United States, things called by Dr. Harris the 
“windows of the soul,” must remain now and prob- 
ably always will remain the staples of the course of 
the elementary schools. We must find time for the 
training of the eye and the hand, for manual train- 
ing exercises. It is necessary for many reasons and 
partly for this—that these subjects enable the child 
to discover himself—to find for what he is fitted, in 
what direction is the natural trend of his mind. 
And here is one of the great privileges and duties of 
the principal—to find out for what the boy or girl 
is best fitted and to try to aid him in that direction. 
The world is full of square pegs in round holes and 
round ones in square holes. A vast amount of en- 
ergy is going to waste because people are not doing 
the work they are most capable of doing.—Address. 


SCHOOL COLLECTIONS. 


The following suggests lines of work for pupils of the public 
schools. Teachers can select whatever is most suitable for 


any particular school or pupil. The advantages of making a 


collection are apparent. The esthetic arrangement of the 
material collected has a great value. There is special value 
in a collection of geographical and historical pictures ; literary, 
historical, and geographical cuttings. Every pupil should do 
something for the school in some line. 


I. NATURE. 
( Different Stages of 
a. Insects ..---- Growth. 
Homes of Insects. 


b. Worms and Grubs. 
c. Reptiles — Skins of Snakes. 

1: Animal. jd. Birds — feathers, nests. 

e. Parts of larger Hair, teeth, bones, 
Animals .....- {guia horns, 

furs, skins, hoofs. 
f. Shells. 
Coral. 

Mosses, Ferns, 
a. Plants as wholes | Seu, 

Flowering Plants. 
(a. Roots. 

ark. 

b. Stems Outgrowths. 
Division. 
Margin. 
Veining. 

b. Parts of plants ... 4 Shapes. 

Parts. 
d. Flowers| Clustering 
Shapes. 
Modes of 
e. Seeds { distribution 
Uses. 


2. Vegetable. c. Leaves 


c. Collection of Woods. 


(a. Stones. 
Salt. 
. Fossils. 
b. Rocks stratified. 
Unstratified. 
Coal, Gold, Lead, 


3. Mineral. { 
Silver, Iron, Tin, &c. 


c 


Metals... 


II, ART. 


(1. Literature. 
Famous people. 
2. Historical .......-. Famous events. 
Famous places. 
. - Composition. 
1. Pictures. 4 Stndy. 
- Bird Study. 
- Botanical. 
- Landscapes. 
. Prints of famous paintings. 
{ Memory Gems. 
1. Poetry | Nursery Rhymes. 
2. Prose..—Gems. 
3. Music. —Songs obtained from various sources—classified. 


Ill. MANUFACTURES. 


5 
6 
7 


2. Literature. 


1. Rice. 5. Sugar. 
2. Tea. 6. Spices. 
1, Food. 3. Coffee. 7. Flour. 
4. Cocoa. 8. Extracts. 
1. Cotton. 5. Hemp. 
, 2. Wool. 6. Leather. 
2. Clothing. 3. Flax. 7. Furs. 
4. Silk. 
1. Soap. 
2. Drugs. 


Cotton Seed. 
Petroleum, etc. 


3. Commodities. 


1. Stamps. 5. Gamer. 
: 2. Coins. 6. Toys. 
4, Miscellaneous. 3. Beads. 7. Car Transfers.. 
4. Spogle. 


Educationa] Journal of Western Canada, 


‘ 7 
i 
Sand. 
Clay. 
d. Soils..... 
Loam. 
Kinds of Loam. 
| 
ia 
. 
| 
. 
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SHORTER PRIMARY SESSIONS. 


BY FRANK E, PARLIN, QUINCY. 

lf parents persist in sending their five-year-olds to 
chool, the daily session for these children should 
certainly be shortened. One session of two hours a 
day is enough. The average number of pupils en- 
rolled in the first grade rooms of this city is fifty- 
iwo, and in the second grade rooms forty-eight. It 
would be much more in harmony with the physical 
and educational welfare of these children, to divide 
each of these classes into two equal sections, und 
have one section attend the morning session and the 
other the afternoon session. This arrangement has 
heen tried repeatedly with’ excellent results, the 
health of the pupils being better and the progress in 
«hool work being quite as rapid. By one familiar 
with the conditions which necessarily prevail in a 
large primary school these results are just, what 
should reasonably be expected. The teacher cannot 
work to advantage with more than fifteen pupils at 
one time, so from two-thirds to three-fourths of the 
class must constantly be left to busy themselves. 
Thus during the entire session the teacher is able to 
give no single group of children more than thirty 
minutes of her time, beyond that, each child is one 
of the large majority which must wander without a 
Moses in the educational wilderness. These chil- 
dren can do little without the immediate guidance of 
the teacher. Not being able to study they are given 
so-called busy work,—various devices for keeping 
pupils reasonably quiet, but, as generally used, of 
questionable value. The children soon weary of it 
and are fatigued by the confinement and inaction, 
for nothing tires a healthy child more than inaction. 
How much better it would be for all concerncd if 
half of these children could come in the morning to 
receive the undivided attention of the teacher for 
two hours, then be set free for play during the re- 
mainder of the day; and the rest, who have spent the 
morning in the sunlight and open air, could come 
fresh and attentive to enjoy equal advantages for 
two hours in the afternoon. The teacher would be 
saved the severe strain and exhaustion of caring for 
an unreasonably large number and of teaching in an 
overcrowded room, and the pupils would receive 
just as much individual instruction under far more 
favorable conditions, besides receiving the benefits 
of several more hours each day of free play out of 
doors. If the primary school must perform the 
function of a public nursery, then two teachers 
should he employed for each large class, each teacher 
having charge of half the class. During the morn- 
ing one teacher should instruct her section in the 
schoolroom, and the other instruct hers in games and 
observations out of doors. During the afternoon the 
sections should change places. For stormy weather 
a large unfurnished room should be provided for the 
out-door section. These suggestions offer a solution 
of the problem of overcrowding in our primary 
schools—Report. 


SEEN IN AND HEARD IN OUK LARGE 
CITIES.—( 


BY ORSON WARREN. 


It will be remembered that the preceding article 
on seat occupation was an attempt to describe the 
work, during forty-five minutes, in the room of a 
first grade class in the twentieth week after regis- 
tration, This article aims merely to describe a few 
kinds of ocewpation work found to be in use in ihe 
same room. 

“I keep a daily outline of my work,” said the 
teacher, “and I am as careful of my planning for 
seat work as for my reading. It is my aim to haye 
occupation work that means something to the chil- 
dren; that either supplements the other or recitation 
work being done, or is profitable work along inde- 
pendent lines. I want it to prove in every sence 
educative.” 

Continuing, she remarked: “Here is an envelope 
of words, On the outside of the envelope you see 
written the little gem, ‘Politenegs ig to do and say 
the kindest thing in the kindest way,’ This gem I 


carefully hectographed and cut up into individual 
words. The pupils have commitied the gem to 
memory, but they know by sight only a few of the 
words of it. My plan is to acquaint them incident- 
ally with the remaining words, Accordingly, for 
an occasional piece of occupation work, I give to 
each child of a group an envelope, and tell ihe group 
that the gem they like to repeat for me is written 
thereon. We look at it a moment and two or three 
words are located merely to interest the children in 
the task to be imposed. I tell them that the gem is 
also inside the envelope in cut-up words. Of course 
I wonder, which is a kind of challenge, whether they 
can arrange the words just as they are on the en- 
velope. It is not at first easy, but they know a few 
of the words for encouragement, and that with the 
copy before them, enables the most of them to do 
fairly well at the outset. A ‘few trials and they will 
recognize some of the words that were new, enough, 
in fact, so I venture to challenge the children to see 
who can do the work without the envelope to assist. 
T am always careful to make much out of a victory 
achieved and my little ones therefore seck victories. 
They welcome the challenge. One lesson each day 
for a few days will add the words of this gam to their 
vocabulary so that any of them may be woven in'o 
the board reading work. Thus the seat work in this 
case becomes a part of the reading work, supplc- 
menting it.” 

“How much of this variety of occupation work do 
you give?” we asked. “Well,” replied the teacher, 
“it soon wears out its usefulness. I can begin its 
use in the fourth or fifth week to advantage. In 
the latter part of the year, I can find seat work that 
can be used more advantageously. Between the two 
periods, interest has a controlling inflience on the 
frequency of its use.” 

“Another kind of occupation work that serves a 
purpose in the early part of the first year is the mat 
weaving,” declared the teacher. “This interests the 
children, especially when they are permitted to take 
home the product of their efforts.” 

“I take,” said the teacher, strips of manilla paper 
of a cheap variety about five inches square. Laying 

several together, edge to 

‘ edge, and folding over so 

the corresponding corners 

~ toueh each other, I cut 

Fig. I. them, beginning with the 

folded edge thus: Fig. 1. Straighten these out, 

and they appear thus: Fig. 

II. Now I cut str'ps 

| | | | | | | | | of paper, varied in color 

- often, and we are ready for 

Fig. II. braiding. Pretty designs 

are the outcome, and home-made decorations, too, 
for our room.” 

“Tlere,” said the teacher, “is another exercise that 
is helpful for a few weeks at the beginning of 
school. A set of cards was displayed upon which 
were hectographed pictures of objects. When first 
hectographed, each card contained, at the bottom, 
its name, preceded by the word ‘A’ written twice 


thus:— 


many envelopes es there 
were children in the larg- 


I. est groups. The first 
’ work with the cards was 


for the children to find 

the two cut-up words as, 
‘A’ and ‘kite,’ to match the ones still attached to 
the card.” 

After two or three trials and successes, the 
teacher would cut off the remaining slip from one 
or more of the cards, thus adding, little by little, 
new difficulties. The pictures and words being 
closely associated in the mind of the children, the 
words incidentally, through such picture guidance, 
become theirs. 

“flow long would you continue this kind of exer- 


cise?” we questioned, The reply was a wise one, 


taining, in this case, ‘A 
kite,’ was cut off. Six 
\\/ to ten of these cards 
were placed in each of as 

peer. 


“The lowest strip, con- 


“Just as long as it is useful. That would vary with 
classes and teachers. With the right kind of condi- 
tions, better occupation work can be found after the 
first two months. In fact,” said she, “this is a kind 
of side issue oceupation,—used occasionally.” 

Asked as to the kinds of oceupation work that are 
likely to prove of value for longer periods, and are 
more general in their application, the teacher re- 
plied:— 

“The sand table has almost unlimited possibilities 
in primary work, but few teachers, however, know 
how to use it. In the hands of many teachers it be- 
comes a place to amuse the children without being 
a means of thought expression.” 

Asked for an explanation, she continued: “The 
work on the sand table is usually a growth. When 
a story is being told, I aim, of course, to have the 
children get as much thought material out of it as 
possible. During its progress, they work out such 
material for occupation periods. For instance, sup- 
pose the story of the Pilgrims is being told. Its 
scenes offer much for scissors, brush, crayon, and 
sand table. The landing place of the Pilgrims may 
early be made to appear in sand. The ship and its 
occupants may be a contribution from the scissors. 
Thus may the wigwams, houses, and canoes that go 
to make up the scenes make their appearance as 
needed, and find their way to the table. Little by 
little, the children, under wise direction from the 
teacher, will have a complete scene built wp on the 
table that vividly portrays the thought of our 
wandering forefathers. 

“The illustrating of pictures put into the minds 
of the children through stories is a most fru tful 
occupation work, and if properly managed never 
loses its value or interest. The work of illustrating 
with the scissors, too, has an educative value that 
perhaps is not being recognized. It tests a child’s 
power of vizualization very accurately.” 

The writer resolved to visit the room of a teacher 
pedagogically skilled in the use of the scissors. He 
did, and it payed. In a future artic'e of the series 
“what was seen and heard in this line” will be given 
the reader. 


OUTLINE OF A COURSE IN SCHOOL 
AYGIENE. 


[Prepared by Dr. Henry A. Kelly, Director of the De- 
partment of Science, Ethical Culture School, New York 
City. ] 

THE SCHOOL BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT. 
SITE AND GROUNDS. 


Location, size, soil, drainage, arrangement of grounds, 
trees, playgrounds, sand-pile, garden, relation to other 


buildings, etc. 
THE SCHOOL BUILDING. 


Architecture—construction, height, size of rooms, floor 
space, basement, furnace room, assembly hall, offices, 
recitation rooms, laboratories, studios, shops, library, 
gymnasium, baths, teachers’ room, lunch room, emer- 
gency room, halls, cloak rooms, toilet rooms, etc.; stair- 
ways, stairs, treads, risers, landings, balustrades, floors, 
trim and walls, entrances to class rooms; lighting— 
natural and artificial, luxfer prisms and factory ribbed 
glass, size and arrangement of windows, relation of floor 
space to light area, aisles, shades, blackboards, fire es- 
cape, entrances to building, etc. 

Heating—methods, stoves, hot water and steam, direct 
and indirect; ventilation—gravity and mechanical, 
vacuum and plenum, ventilation by windows, airing the 
schoolroom, measuring ventilation, composition of air, 
effect of impurities, tests, place and size of inlets anil 
outlets, filtering of air, temperature of schoolroom, 
humidity, dry and wet bulb thermometers. 

Cleaning rooms, seats, desks, windows, etc.; disinfec- 
tion and disinfectants; toilet rooms, kind, number, 
plumbing; water supply, filtering, boiling water, sanitary 
fountains, drinking cups; school baths; water analysis. 

EQUIPMENT—SCHOOL FURNITURE. 

Teachers’ seats and desks, reference tables, cases, sand- 
tables, etc.; pupils’ desks and seats, adjusting, plus and 
minus distance, height, slope of desk top, back support, 
hip rest, foot rest, etc. 

SCHOOL DECORATION. 

Danger of over-decoration; kind of pictures, framing, 
hanging; casts, flowers, plants, vases, etc.; artistic 
school work. 

THE PUPIL AND TEACHER. 

Growth and development, periods of development, 

effect of school on growth, school-produced deformities 


| Continued op page 234.) 
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It costs less to send 16,000 students through a 
state university than to build a battleship. 

There are nearly twice as many teachers in sec- 
ondary schools as there were ten years ago, or an ii- 
crease from 16,329 to 30,489. 

Modern languages must be more generally and 
more efficiently taught. It is no longer sensible to 
call a smattering of French a knowledge of modern 
languages. 

When present plans are complete, New York city ' 
will have by far the most perfect high school build-, 
ings in the world, far beyond anything dreamed of 
by any other city in any land. 

Massachusetts paid last year $14,766 for the tui- 
tion of 392 pupils in sixty-two towns who attended 
forty-three outside high schools. ‘This was an aver- 
age of $38.14 per pupil. What state rivals this? 


The average salary of a county superintendent in 
North Carolina is $355.55. What must the lowest 
salary be? This is wholly beyond one’s conception. 
Who can be secured at such figures? What can 
he do? 


There seems to be an epidemic of school janitor 
suicides. One city has had two janitors com#»mit 
suicide in the school buildings. These epidemics 
are more and more inexplicable, but they are none 
the less disagreeable. 


Indecent outbuildings should be courageously at- 
tacked by schoo] authorities. There is no'hing quite 
so vile that is liable to present itself to the experience 
of children. A school better be closed than to have 
the children use vile and obscene outbuildings. 


A thousand dollars were added to the Boston 
Teachers’ Mutual Benefit Association on April 7, by 
the presentation of “Twelfth Night” at Tremont 
Theatre by the Emerson College of Oratory, assisted 
by a chorus of voices from the New England Conser- 
vatory of Music under the direction of Dean H. L. 
Southwick of the Emerson college. The entertain- 
ment was a notable success and every ticket was 
sold. There is no more worthy cause in the city. 
In this connection, it may be said that the courts 
have decided that this association is entitled to its 
share in the Billings estate, which means a decided 
addition to the fund. 


WHAT ARE SECONDARY SCHOOLS? 


Dr. W. 'T. Harris answers the above question by 
enumerating the following eight classes of second- 
ary schools: Public high schools, public normal 
schools, public universities and colleges, private high 
schools, private normal schools, private universities 
and colleges, private colleges for women, manual 
training schools. In a word, secondary schools are 
public and private high schools, normal schools, col- 
leges and universities, women’s colleges, and manual 
training schools. 


CHICAGU’S AGE. 

Chicago will be one hundred years old next Sep- 
tember. There is some uncertainty as to the time 
when John Kenzie, his wife, baby, and step- 
daughter, a family of four, became the first perman- 
ent settlers in Chicago, but it is assumed to have 
been on September 26, 1803. What a growth! It 
is proposed to have a $100,000 celebration. What 
would John Kenzie have said to that? But what 
would he say to Chicago of to-day anyway? Sep- 
tember 26 to October 1 will be celebrated. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is to be the star attraction. 


MR. CARROLL AT ROCHESTER. 


The choice of Clarence F. Carroll, for many years 
superintendent at Worcester, as superintendent at 
Rochester is a great compliment. Rarely has so 
much expert attention been given to the choice of a 
man for any educational position. ‘There were nine- 
teen men considered who were of rare ability, there 
were five who were so eminent as to make decision 
difficult, and of these the choice fell to Mr. Carrell, 
because of his long and uniform success, excellent 
scholarship, high manly qualties, and intense devo- 
tion to a life of supervision. 


THE LONGEST SPEECH. 


Senator Morgan of Alabama made a speech in the 
United States Senate on the Panama canal which 
breaks all records. It makes ninety-seven pages of 
the Congressional Record, averaging 4,000 words to 
the page, making a total of about 388,000 words, 
which would make a larger book than Grant’s 
memoirs, or a book about half as big as the Bible. 
Mr. Morgan is seventy-nine years old, and to speak 
four or five hours a day for five days is an ordeal 
which few men in the full vigor of early manhool 
could endure. The senator used very few notes. 
He made frequent references to published reports 
and other documents from which he quoted freely, 
but the speech was purely extemporaneous, and the 
senator did not have even a skeleton of the topics to 
guide him. IJle is very familiar with his subject. 
No man living has given so much study to isthmian 
canals, and, having a remarkable memory, he is able 
to discuss any point in the complicated problem 
without reference to his authorities. He has prob- 
ably read more than once every line that has ever 
been printed concerning a canal across the isthmus. 
But when it was all over and the vote taken, the had 
but five men of his own party and none of the other 
party to vote with him. 


A GOOD MAN GONE WRONG. 


An estimable divine of Denver, in a syndicate 
article which appeared in every important city in 
the United States, presumably, on March 22, quotes 


some MacDonald figures—for which he should apol- 
ogize to an intelligent public—and then says:— 

“In the face of this alarming condition of the 
morality of the nation, it must be confessed that the 
public education is a failure. It fails to do that very 
thing for which education is undertaken; it fails to 
train our youth to the yoke of discipline and obedi- 
ence; it fails to create in them a principle of energy 
which enables them to resist temptation; it fails to 
induce them, of their own free will, to acept the law 
of labor and duty; it fails to make them patriotic 
citizens and God-fearing men and women.” 

The only “alarming condition of morality” in that 
connection is that so good a man should have been 
immoral enough to quote MacDonald, whom Dr. W. 
T. Harris has at last had the grace to dismiss from 
the position he misused. If the public schools pro- 
duced MacDonald, they deserve all the disgrace 
heaped upon them by men who have been misled by 
him. 


THE SCHOOL NURSE. 


New York city continues her heroic leadership in 
setting a pace never before dreamed of in any city 
in any country. Her latest is the school nurse. Six 
months ago, she employed Miss Rogers to look after 
the pupils who specially needed her care: in a few 
weeks she was given twelve assistants, and in less 
than four months provision was made for thirty at 
a salary of $75 a month. 

The work done by these nurses is of vast import- 
ance. Through their watchful care numbers of chil- 
dren, who would otherwise lose months of schooling 
through some neglected ailment, now are cured from 
their maladies with the loss of perhaps but a day 
or two. 

The sores and other disagreeable afflictions from 
which the children of the very poor suffer as a result 
of the conditions that surround them are the ob- 
jects of the nurse’s special attention. She cleanses 
and bandages and treats them, and later, perhaps, 
makes a short visit to the home of the child and gives 
a little course of instruction to its parents as to the 
proper method of keeping the child clean and well. 

It is expected that the appointment of an ever- 
increasing number of nurses will have a wonderful 
effect upon health returns of the city, as many 
diseases which might otherwise be allowed to run 
their course with disastrous results will be stopped at 
their beginning by the never-ceasing care of these 
women. 


MONTANA NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Montana is doing many things in many ways that 
are of educational interest, but nothing signifies 
more than her normal college legislation at the re- 
cent session when she changed the name of the State 
Normal School to State Normal College. This is a 
recognition on the part of the state of the rapid de- 
velopment of the institution during the past two 
years under the administration of President H. H. 
Swain. The enrollment has inereased to nearly two 
hundred,—a creditable showing when one considers 
that the entire population of the state is barely equal 
to that of Detroit or Milwaukee, and that a school 
population is always relatively small in a region 
where mining and grazing are the principal indus- 
tries. 

Montana has an efficient system of county high 
schools, for a young and sparsely settled state, and 
the majority of students attending the normal col- 
lege are graduates of these institutions. ‘Ten 
months of practice in the public schools of Dillon, 
the seat of the normal college, are requited in both 
courses. Except in the departments of music and 
art, all the instructors are masters or doctors from 
high-class universities, and half of them have ep- 


joyed the additional advantage of European training. - 


Twelve hundred dollars is the lowest salary paid to 
any member of the instructing force. These new 
institutions often set a pace that surprises Eastern 
people who do not understand the wealth and spirit 
of the West. 
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lowa is a noble state, and she is nobler each year, 
sj has aroused herself heroically for a dead-in- 
earnest. grapple with the school salary conditions. 
Hor lands have inereased in value forty per cent. in 
the past five years, her agricultural conditions have 
advanced with equal spirit, her manufacturing inter- 
ests lave kept the pace well, her railroads are ex- 
ending fortunes in the state, new churches are 
jeing built regardless of cost, houses and barns are 
enlarged and improved, and rural free delivery has 
jlessc her, but her rural schools lagged sadly after 
ihe procession of progress was well under way. 

Wy. Ilenry Sabin, the Nestor of education beyond 
ihe Mississippi, headed the great campaign of the 
\X. k. A., and Jed the Committee of Twelve in the 
making of the “Report on Rural Schools”; State 
Superintendent R. C. Barrett has organized the 
county superintendents into a committee of the 
whole for the purpose of increasing the salaries of 
ihe rural teachers, and last December, President 
Sheldon, of the Methodist college at Indianola, as 
president of the state association, did the dare-devil 
act in pointing the finger of shame at. the tardy tax- 
pavers. Just as a substance will often remain in 
solution after temperature and every other condition 
is right for crystallization, until some one, carelessly 
or otherwise, gives it a shake and makes it leap into 
crystal, just as a chureh will often show no adequate 
results of a pastor’s faithful work until a ‘revivalist, 
often by questionable practice, shakes the com- 
unity up, so some sections of Iowa did not ade- 
quately respond to the noble work of Sabin and Bir- 
rett until Sheldon shouted the public neglect from 
the housetops, but now every nook and corner is 
alive, and this year for the first fime the cities are 
paving the salaries of teachers during the days of 
the various conventions and institutes, and salaries 
are moying everywhere. 

Three years ago 1 knew Iowa for the first time by 
close contact; to-day there is no section of the state 
that | have not visited, in which I have not met the 
people in the leading cities, whose important indus- 
tries | have not studied at first hand, and whoever 
knows her thus ean but appreciate the sturdy man- 
hood, the ardent purpose, the indomitable pluck, 
which the keen Hawkeye represents. 


{ 


THE WEKEEK IN REVIEW. 


Labor news, strikes and rumors of strikes, con- 
tinue to bulk large in the daily news. In S!. Louis, 
Judge Adams of the Cireuit court, who last month 
enjoined the officials of the railway brotherhoods 
dissolved the injunetion, having become satisfied that 
igainst ordering a strike on the Wabash system, has 
the allegations of the company upon which the in- 
/Wiction was jssued were unfounded; in other words, 
that the men had grievances, that their officials were 
acting under their directions, and that no con- 
‘piracy against interstate commerce or the carrying 
of the United States mails existed. The troubles on 
the New York, New Haven, & Hartford railroad 
have heen settled through the conciliatory spirit 
shown by the company, and numerous concessions 
regarding wages, and hours and conditions of labor. 
In the Lowell cotton mills both sides were obstinate 
and arbitration was rejected. The mill agents met 
the ultimatum of the Textile council by closing the 
doors of their mills, and all indications point to a 
rotracted struggle. In most of the great industrial 
“litres there is agitation in the building and other 
trades, and manifestations of an effort on the part of 
lihor to get better wages as an offset to the increased 
cost of living, 

. * 

President Roosevelt started, April 1, upon a west- 
‘rl trip even more extended than that which he was 
‘orced to abandon last year. If he carries out his 
‘ledule he will be absent from Washington sixty- 
‘\ days and will travel 14,000 miles, traversing 
tive ily-two states and making speeches at most of 
the ‘inportant points on his route. Several weeks 
ol his absence will be spent in sheer recuperation 


7 in comparative solitude in Yellowstone Park, 
Where the President will taste the familiar joys of 


hunting; but for the most part, the journey will be 
one of continuous excitement, popular demonstra- 
tions and oratorical effort such as would be appall- 


ing to a less vigorous and strenuous man. The 


President opened his speeches with a careful deliver- 
ance on the Monroe docirine at Chicago, and may be 
counted upon, sooner or later during his tour, to dis- 
cuss with his customary frankness, most of the sub- 
jects which are uppermost in the public mind. 

* * * 

Admiral Dewey, in an interview which was not 
intended for publication, talked recently quite freely 
about the naval manoeuvres in the Caribbean, in- 
timated lightly that they afforded an object-lesson 
to the Kaiser, and made comparisons between the 
American and 4ierman fleets to the disparagement 
of the latter. It was not a judicious thing to do; 
and coming as it did close upon the refusal by the 
United States of the Kaiser’s invitation to allow the 
American squadron to visit Kiel, its effect was to set 
the Berlin press again in full hue and ery against the 
United States. International ill-will is a plant casy 
to cultivate and difficult to root out; and it is a pity 
that German resentment against this country, en- 
gendered by the Venezuelan episode, should not 
have had time somewhat to abate before new occa- 
sions of irritation arose. Unfortunately, there is a 
considerable element in Germany which thinks it for 
its interest to nourish hostility toward the United 
States. 

* * 

seginning on the first of April, and continuing 
until $100,000,000 have been offered, Secretary 
Shaw has arranged for the refunding of outstanding 
3 and 4 per cent. bonds with thirty-year 2 per cents. 
The offer cf the Treasury is on terms which prom- 
ise to be satisfactory to the holders of the bonds, and 
it is expected that the entire amount will be forth- 
coming. The object is to afford a convenient 
method of increasing bank circulation when the an- 
iicipated currency stringency comes in the fall. In 


spite of the lower rate of interest the 2 per cent.: 


bonds form the more desirable basis of bank circula- 
tion by reason of the smaller tax upon them. The 
arrangement is of course only a makeshift, but s» 
far as it goes, it gives promise of being useful for the 
end in view, and it may be that the next Congres; 
will approach the currency question in a more reso- 
lute spirit than its predecessor. 
* * * 


The Cuban Senate ratified the reciprocity treaty 
with the United States in season to permit of the 
formal exchange of ratifications at Washington on 
the 31st of March, just in time to come within the 
limit fixed in the instrument. ‘There was a party in 
the Senate which was desirous of following the ex- 
ample of our own Senate by making the ratification 
depend upon the approval of the other branch of 
Congress; but it was overruled, and the treaty was 
ratified without amendment of any kind. ‘This re- 
sult was brought about, in part, by a direct promi e 
from Washington that President Roosevelt would 
convene, Congress in extraordinary session in Novem- 
ber, for the purpose of taking action on the treaty. 
'’he extra session becomes, therefore, a certainty, 
and it will be a good thing to get this question of 
Cuban reciprocity out of the way before the time for 
the regular session. If action were delayed until 
then, the delay over organization and the holiday 
recess would surely carry final action over until after 
the first of January. 

* * x 

Antarctic exploration has somehow never stirred 
the popular imagination as the search for the other 
pole has done; yet it is just at present engaging a 
larger share of the attention of scientific men. Of 
the four different expeditions,—German, Swedish, 
English, and Seotch—w' ‘ch, by concerted action are 
attacking the Antarctic problem at different points, 
word has come from the English explorers, on board 
of the Royal geographical society’s ship, Discovery, 
that they have penetrated to the furthest southern 
latitude ‘vet reached,—eighty-two degrees, seventeen 
minutes. For sixty years,—until it was beaten by a 
few miles by Borchgrevinck—the record of Sir 
James Ross, who reached latitude seventy-eight de- 


grees, ten minutes, had remained unsurpassed. The 
latest record was made by a sledging party, com- 
manded by Captain Scott, which was absent from the 
ship for ninety-four days, and experienced great 
hardships. Its discoveries, although not conclusive 
on that point, indicate the existence of a great 


Antarctic continent. 
* 


The French Ministry, fully supported by the 
Chambers, followed its action in summarily ordering 
the dissolution of the Catholic teaching orders which 
had not obtained authorization by like proceedings 
against all the preaching orders, and this in turn, by 
orders for the expulsion of the famous monks of 
Grand Chartreuse, who for centuries have combined 
the contemplative life with the manufacture of the 
stimulating cordial which bears their name. ‘There 
was a striking scene in the Chamber of Deputies, 
when the Abbe Lemire, in full canonical robes, as- 
cended the tribune and made an impassioned ‘and 
pathetic appeal for this organization, which he de- 
clared to be conducted on the most republican prin- 
ciples, and to be an inspiring object-lesson of social 
reforms for workingmen. But his plea had no 
effect except materially to increase the government 
majority for expulsion. Not a few of the orders 
affected by the government’s action threaten to meet 
movements for their expulsion by “passive resist- 
ance,” that is, to submit to removal only by force. 
Among the Breton peasants, in particular, there is 
likely to be trouble when the decrees are put into 
effect. 

* * * 

The first meeting of the Alaskan boundary tri- 
bunal has been deferred until next autumn. This 
does not signify, however, any delay in the settle- 
ment of the case. The dates for all the preliminary 
steps are fixed in the treaty itself. The treaty was 
ratified March 3. Two months from that date were 
allowed for the presentation of the case of each gov- 
ernment to the members of the tribunal. The 
American case is already far advanced under the 
management of ex-Secretary John W. Foster, and 
copies for the two British members who live in Can- 
ada will be sent them by special messenger before 
the prescribed date, and that for the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice of England will be placed in his hands through 
the co-operation of the American embassy at London. 
The counter cases are to be delivered similarly 
within the next two months, or by July 3. At the 
end of two months more, or on September 3, each 
party is to deliver a written or printed argument 
based on the evidence presented, and within three 
months more, or not later than December 3 unless an 
extension of time is agreed upon, the tribunal is to 
give its decision. 


N. HE. A. JOURNAL OF ET UCATION. 


The Journal of Education of Boston, edited by 
Dr. A. FE. Winship, will be especially devoted to the 
National Educational Association from April 9 to 
June 18, ten issues. 
of Education will contain the best history of the N. 
E. A. that has been written; the best analysis of its 
work; a good account of all that is being done by 
way of preparation for the Boston meeting, July 
6-10; an admirable description of everything that is 
best worth while for teachers to see in Boston, Cam- 
bridge, Lexington, Concord, Salem, Plymouth, 
Quincy, Milton, Brookline, Newton, Waltham, Wel- 
lesley, Watertown, Belmont, Arlington, Somerville, 
Chelsea, Winthrop, Medford, Malden, Melrose, 
Everett, Revere, Lynn, Nahant, Hingham, and Nan- 
tasket, as well as along the coast and among the 
mountains. 

There will be more than 100 pictorial illustrations 
of the men and women of the N. E. A., and of the 
points of historic, literary, and scenic interest in 
New England. 

The ten numbers may be had for twenty-five cents. 

There will be twenty times as much valuable 
matter of timely interest as can be had for the same 
money elsewhere in this connection. 

Send name, address, and 25 cents to 

New England Publishing Co., 
29-A Beacon street, Boston. 


These nuinbers of the Journal. 
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and diseases; anthropometric measurements, standards, 
tests, etc.; fatigue and its manifestations; the daily pro- 
gram, hours for study at home and in school, examina- 
tions and tests; postures in standing and sitting; system 
of physical training. 

Handwriting—arguments for and against the vertical 
system; alternate use of the right and left hands, pos- 
tures in writing. 

Diseases which concern the school: Anaemia, chorea, 
rachitis, hysteria, epilepsy, stuttering, deformities of the 
spine, cephalalgia, vertigo, adenoid growths; parasitic 
diseases—animal and vegetable parasites, pediculosis; 
contagious and infectious diseases—typhoid, diphtheria, 
tuberculosis, cerebro-spinal meningitis, pneumonia, tet- 
anus, trachoma, contagious impetigo, etc.; malaria; the 
exanthemata, whooping cough, chicken pox, scarlet fever, 
measles, mumps, etc.; medical inspection of school chil- 
dren; marks of a degenerate child. 

Out-of-school life—-outside lessons in music, language, 
etc.; recreation, sleep, clothing, cleanliness of the home; 
influence of school on home, parents’ meetings, visiting 
the home; lunches brought from home or obtained at 
school; temperance instruction, use of tobacco. 
SCHOOL ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION. 

Grading and promotion, length of term, vacations, 
holidays, arrangement of program, alternation of studies, 
length of recitation period, length of school day, exam- 
inations, one-day’sessions, excursions, fire drills, march- 
ing, school games, simplification of studies, over-pressure 
in school, hygiene of the nervous system. 

A few of the more important references of the course 
are given below:— 

Atwater—“Foods, Nutritive Value and Cost.” 

Bailey—‘“Hints on Rural School Grounds,” Bulletin No. 
10, Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Stations. 

Burnham—“Outlines of School Hygiene,” Pedagogical 
Seminary, Vol. IT. 

Burrage and Bailey—‘‘School Sanitation and Decora- 
tion,” D. C. Heath & Co., 1899. 

Lincoln—“Essentials of School Hygiene,’’ Journal of 
American Medical Association, Vol. XXI. 

Morrison—“On the Ventilation of School Buildings,” 
Appleton. 

Oppenheim—“The Development of the Child,” the 
Macmillan Company. 

Preyer—‘‘Mental Development in the Child,” D. Apple- 
ton & Co., 1893. 

Prudden—“The Story of the Bacteria,’ G. P. Putnam’s 


Sons, 1889. 

Prudden—“Dust and Its Dangers,’ G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 

Rowe—“Physical Nature of the Child,’ the Macmillan 
Company, 1899. 

“Six Lectures on School Hygiene,” Ginn & Co., 1886. 

Shaw—‘“School Hygiene,” the Macmillan Company, 
1899.—Kindergarten Review. 


RURAL SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


BY JOSFPH 8S. STEWART. 


Arizona gives $50 every year for books for school li- 
braries to every district having 100 children. California 
has a district law, and makes annual contributions to the 
libraries. Colorado gives one-tenth of a mill school tax 
to its rural libraries. Illinois allows an amount not to 
exceed two mills, Indiana, one-fourth to one-third of a 
mill, Iowa, one mill. Kentucky two years ago enacted 
a law allowing the commissioners to use a part of the 
school fund for libraries, one to be at the commissioners’ 
office, and then as much as $10 for each school district, 
if the people would raise $10. As a result, in two years 
every county has a local library in the court house, and 
there is a library for every 720 children in Kentucky, and 
one book for every ten children. Maryland allows the 
superintendents to give $10 if the community will raise 
$10. Massachusetts, $15 if the district will raise $15. 
New Jersey appropriates $20 the first year, and $10 each 
year thereafter. Michigan has it in the constitution 
that the legislature shall provide for at least one library 
in every township. Minnesota has a similar law. Mis- 
souri passed in 1900 a law allowing the commissioners 
to withhold five cents for every child enrolled in school, 
and appropriate that money for a school library if the 
community would raise an equal amount. Under that 
law, last year, the commissioner writes me, they spent 
$16,000 for libraries, and he says there never was money 
spent that brought a richer return. Kansas, Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, the Dakotas, Oregon, Pennsylvania, and 
Vermont have district laws. Wisconsin sets aside for 
district libraries ten cents for every child enrolled. 
North Carolina passed a law year before last appropriat- 
ing $5,000 from the state funds to be paid out $10 to 
every school district that would appropriate $10, and 
whose citizens would contribute $10,—Alkahest, 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


THE MAKING OF OUR MIDDLE SCHOOLS. By Elmer 
E. Brown, Ph. D., University of California. New 
York: Longmans, Green, & Co. Cloth. 547 pp. 
This is the best contribution yet made to the history 

of American education. It is as reliable and as readable 
as any other work that has been done, and it has not 
more than one competitor in reliability and interest, and 
in addition it is of a wider scope than any other good 
work that_has appeared. 

Dr. Brown has several distinct advantages for this 
work. His heart and soul are devoted to education ina 
broad and deep sense, he is a patient student of sources 
of knowledge, he is a painstaking writer, he took ample 
time for this work, he has a publisher that allowed him 
to use as many pages as he needed. 

No library will be reputable. without this important 
contribution to educational history, no secondary school 
teacher can be self-respecting without it, and whoever 
pretends to be gathering a professional Jibrary will have 
it. But beyond all this it will be the text-book, the one 
class book on this phase of educational development in 
the United States. 

Some books one has to own for the name of it, others 
for use in an emergency and for reference, but this is a 
book to be read. You will read it from cover to cover 
because there is so much in it, and of it, that you have 
not known before and because it gives a sense of relia- 
bility to the things you have known, but in a half doubt- 
ful way. 

Dr. Brown has put the case admirably when he says: 
“A knowledge of the past, while it cannot answer new 
questions, can prompt wise men to answer them pru- 
dently and great-heartedly.” ‘American institutions 
are an expression of American character. The making 
of that character and the making of those institutions 
can hardly be thought of as distinct processes. They 
are different aspects of one process, and neither of them 
ean be understood apart from the other.” 

The material in the Appendix is of incalculable val- 
ue, it is complete, accurate and up-to-date. Indeed, one 
could wish that the publishers would present these sixty 
pages as a booklet for every teacher and other school 
men to have at hand. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN KEATS. Edited 
with introduction and memoir by Walter S. Scott, and 
revised by George Sampson. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 672 pp. Price, $1.75. 

This is a good working edition of the poems of Keats. 
Besides the works, which are arranged with reference 
to their form, it contains a table of contents, an intro- 
duction and memoir, a two-page characterization of 
Keats’s versification, eight pages of wisely selected and 
very useful notes, a chronological table of the events of 


- the life of Keats, and an index of first lines. The only 


criticism which might be made is that the book is more 

bulky than is necessary or desirable for an edition of 

the works of a poet who wrote as little as Keats. Thin- 

ner paper would have made a more usable and attractive 

book. 

BOSTON DAYS. By Lillian Whiting. Illustrated. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Illuminated covers. 490 


pp. 

This is a beautiful book, and it comes in good time. 
Miss Whiting is in a position to do the work well, and 
she has in these chapters written in excellent taste and 
with unusual power. “Boston, the City of Beautiful 
Ideas,” “Concord and Its Famous Authors,” “The Golden 
Age of Genius,” and “The Dawn of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury” are the chapters which make the book. 


YOUNQG’S 


IN 


ASTRONOMY 


A REVISED EDITION 


( Ready in April ) 


“Lessons in Astronomy” is a brief 
course in the subject prepared expressly 
for high schools and academies. It is 
interesting, well illustrated, and re- 
quires little or no mathematics. 

A thorough revision of this popular 
book, with the addition of fifty pages 
of new material, new illustrations, and 
new star maps, is nearly ready. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London 
San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus 


The descriptions are charmingly clear and interesting, 
but the special fascination of the book is the human 
touch which she gives the incidents, which are numer- 
ous, wholly new, and _ entertaining. Although | still 
in the prime of life, Miss Whiting had the opportunity of 
knowing more or less closely the literary people of Bos- 
ton, Cambridge, and Concord who remained among us 
until 1880. When I became editor-in-chief of the Boston 
Traveler, in 1890, Miss Whiting was our literary editor, 
and was also writing a Sunday literary letter for the 
Cleveland Leader and Chicago Inter-Ocean, and the three 
associations gave her acquaintance with all the leaders 
in literary life, and brought a close acquaintance with 


Poems and Prose from Emerson 


Appropriate Selections for the Celebration of the Hundredth Anniversary of 
the Birth of Ralph Waldo Emerson, May 25, 1903 


ume ; linen, 40 cents. 


15 cents. 


In the Riverside Literature Series 


No. 42. The Fortune of the Republic, and Other American Addresses. Paper, 15 cents. 
No. 113. Poems of Patriotism, Nature, Life, and Character. Paper, 15 cents. Nos. 42 and 113 in one vol- 


No. 130. The Superlative and Other Essays. Paper, 15 cents. 
No. 131. Nature, and Compensation. Paper, 15 cents. 
No. A. Programmes and Suggestions for the Celebration of the Birthdays of American Authors. Paper, 


No. B. Portraits and Biographical Sketches of American Authors. Paper, 15 cents. 
No. L. The Riverside Song Book. Paper, 30 cents. Boards, 40 cents. 


In the Modern Classics 


No. 2. Culture, Behavior, Beauty, etc. 32mo. Cloth, 40 cents. 
No. 3. Nature, Love, Friendship, etc. 32mo. Cloth, 40 cents. 


In the Riverside School Library 


Poems and Essays. 16mo. Half-leather, 60 cents. 


HouGuton, MIFFLIN AND Company are the sole authorized publishers 
of Emerson’s writings. A Catalogue showing their various editions will 
be sent to any address upon request. 


4 Park St., Boston 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 


85 Fifth Ave., New York 


378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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ARE PUBLISHED ONLY BY 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY. 


This is the only series of correlated text-b i : 
all secondary school published in sccondan 


CENTURY TEXT-BOOKS 


rdance with a DEFINITE P 
der the personal direction of leading educators. LAN covering ; 


Just Published 


Whitcomb’s History of Modern Europe 


By MERRICK WHITCOMB, 
Professor of Modern History, University of Cincinnati. 


4, companion yolume to Munro’s History of th 
“Medieval and Modern History, bound in 


WiITCOMB’S MODERN HISTORY brings 
the history of each European State down to the 
opening of the twentieth century. 


WHAT IS SAID of MUNRO'S HISTORY OF THE MIDDLE AGES 
Girls’ High School, Boston: ‘‘ The book recommended itself 
to me as far better adapted to our pupils than the one 
we have.” —Miss Emma G. Suaw, Teacher of History. 
West Roxbury High School, Boston: ‘I have long felt the 
need of such a book, and this is excellent.”—Mrs. Josr- 
L, SaANBorN, Teacher of History. 


A Word About Commercial Work 


No other work done by the High Schools so 
nearly meets the needs of the taxpayer as that of 
the Commercial Course when it is properly organ- 
ized, broad, and of the same value as the classical, 
scientific, or English courses. Bookkeeping, ste- 
nography, and typewriting do not constitute a com- 
plete commercial course. 

One of the important subjects of study in the 
modern commercial department of a High School is 
Commercial Geography, and it is well known.that 
the book which is used almost to the exclusion of 
all other similar texts, from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific Ocean, is 


ADAMS’S COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


The Thomy Thickets of Grammatical Density 


ya scratch your pupils if they are provided } 
wi 
WEST'S LATIN GRAMMAR 
It gives facts, rather than theories ; clear definitions, 
rather than subtle distinctions ; and intelligible 
and attractive illustrations of rules, rather than long 
lists of exceptions to them. The typography is , 
strikingly attractive, and makes the grammar “‘Jook 
easy,” as one boy said. 


“*Such a book as this does much to lighten the { 
burden, and make the work less oppressive,” says { 
Professor Burton of Dartmouth Coilege. 


SCIEBNCS 
Gilbert & Brigham’s Introduct 
Woohull’s & Van Arsdale’s Physical Ex 1.10 estcott’s Czsar’s Commentaries, four books, $1.10, seven books,... ... 1.25 
Coulter: 1.10 MODERN LANGUAGES 

ed 90 (OTHERS IN PREPARATION ) 


NEW YORK 


A cordial invitation is extended to all teachers visiting Boston to make themselves at home in our offices 


D. APPLETON COMPANY, Publishers 


BOSTON: 120 Boylston Street 


CHICAGO 


many of them. Her habit of thought led her to treasure 
every incident until it became related to other incidents, 
and in a quarter of a century she has gathered a wealth 
of experience and accounts of the experiences of others, 
until she has a volume of highly entertaining facts about 
the various persons in whom the public is interested. 

Miss Whiting has written several boo!s, from each of 
which she has learned how to make the most of her op- 
portunities and talents, and this book is rich in revela- 
tion of the lives and friendships of New England men 
and women of letters, 


HISTORY tOR GRADED AND DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 
By Ellwood Wadsworth Kemp. Boston: Ginn & 
Co. 12mo. 537 pp. List price, $1.00. 

Play book presents a plan for history work, for chil- 

hn rom the primary up through the eighth grade, and 
Oks to the development of thought, rather than to the 

packing the memory with facts. 

cio with the story of the Aryan race in the va'ley 

The car olga, as it takes its first steps in civilization. 

tries prepa year takes the characteristics of the coun- 

‘alee « peoples of the Nile and the Tigro-Euphrates 

~ the third grade, by means of story and biography 

thing of rie, the children are led to understand some- 
devato the thought and the beauty which the Greeks 
ped. 

Pe ali of the fourth grade is of especial interest, 

through hre seography of Italy, and the life of Rome 
different periods of her growth. 

conditions frade work begins with the geographical 

of our Te hi Europe, at the time of the earliest history 

tia utonic ancestors, and the effect of those condi- 

of dan thls point, on through the centuries, the story 

the ieaae aoe is carried historically forward, until in 

the Ssrade it culminates in the civilization and 
nity of our American Republic. 


MA Th 
RIANBLA, POR B, PEREZ GALDOS. Edited, with 
a vocabulary, by Edward Gray, A. B. 
Price, 90 cents. 
ier Goes POR B. PEREZ GALDOS. Edited by Otis 
New ts 185 pp. Price, 70 cents. 
These pe: American Book Company. 
~ are two Spanish hooks by a very popular au- 


thor. “Maps 

mage warianeta is a novelette, modern in style and lan- 

bid. Its authewe sweet and pathetic withovt being mor- 

in good joe or’s name is sufficient guarantee that it is 
“Blect ra’ and high moral sentiment. 


lal Significar by the same anthor, is a drama having espec- 
Verts to the a to Americans. In writing it the author re- 
MOVementg old use of the drama to influence political 
ambition of an drama of “Electra” is an appeal to the 
dpression af pain, to try to rovse that country from its 

after the late war, to renew its strength, es- 


tablish its social order and political power, and resume 

its place as a nation. 

AN ELEMENTARY GERMAN READER. Silver series 
of Modern Language Text-Booxs. By Frederick Lutz, 
A. M. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. 

This hook is well sdapted to heginners in German 
translation. It contains a variety of selections, both of 
poetry and prose, which is amply sufficient for a year’s 
work, if taken in connection with a study of German 
grammar. Several examples of the proper forms for 
letter writing are given. A vocabulary is eonnected 
with the book and it has a good set of notes. The high 
standard of the selections and their diversified character 
recommend the book. 

INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY. By William Chase 
Stevens, professor of Botany in the University of Kan- 
sas. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

The plan and method of the book require much draw- 
ing in place of the verbal description; this leads the stu- 
dent to form habits of accurate observation. Nothing 
elaborate is required, only simple cutlines are needed. 
Laboratory work and field work are judiciously com- 
bined. 

The book opens with observations on seeds and seed- 
lings, which at oree wakens intense interest. Then fol- 
lows a description of roots, their functions, their relation 
to the soil, and the elements of the soil necessary to 
plant life. Buds and stems are taken up in minut‘ia, 
also leaves, their structure and method of work, together 
with a close study of cells, their increase in size, num- 
ber and their change of character. 

The chapters upon floral structure, methods of repro- 
duction and devices for cross fertilization will hold the 
attention like a fascinating story. Then follows a chap- 
ter upon the dispersion of fruits and seeds, one on algae, 
fungi and lichens, and another on mosses and ferns. 
Plants of different regions, plants of past ages, adapta- 
tion to environment, also classification of plants—all 
these subjects are taken up and discussed clearly and 
concisely, making in all a very valuable book of about 
435 pages. To this is added a key and flora. 

RED LETTER DAYS AND RED LETTER FACTS AND 
FANCIES. By I. Freeman Hall and Elizabeth D. 
Lenox. For Third and Fourth grades. Illustrated. 
New York: The Morse Company. [Illuminated Covers. 
220 pp. 

There is no more charming book for the third and 
fourth vears in school than this, which has something 
bright and cheery for the eighteen days which the ch'‘l- 
dren celebrate at home or school; something charming 
and valuable about thirty-six important facts about 
Nature and her work; something inspiring and deligh'- 
ful about twenty-five masterpieces in literature and art. 
In all the combination of genius and experience no on® 
has brought together in a more fascinating manner the 


things the teacher must have for the best work of her 
school in these grades, and if it does not sell by the hun- 
dred thousand, it will be because teachers and school 
officials fail to see for what it stands educationally. 


THE COAST OF FREEDOM: A ROMANCE OF THE 
ADVENTUROUS TIMES OF THE FIRST SELF- 
MADE AMERICAN. By Adele Marie Shaw. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 1902. 466 pp. 

An interesting story of early colonial times. “A 
planne of ye towne of Boston,” 1692, and a section of 
Boston, 1902, showing “made land,” give additional in- 
terest to the story. The book binder’s dress of white 
and gold makes the volume attractive to the general 
reader. 

OLD TIME STORIES OF THE OLD NORTH STATE. 
By Lulie Andrews McCorckle. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co. 

The old North state is North Carolina, and these 
stories of its early history are told delightfully. One 
must have been in Carolina to feel the pride and love 
its native born have for their state. This deep feeling 
runs through all these stories; it is indescribable, but we 
feel it, and respond to its charm. The stories are s'mply 
told, being written for children. But they are not child- 
ish. They are true to historical science in their dignity, 
and the writer has made them alive with the “personal 
interest,” as she says in her preface, she hopes to do. 


AUGIER AND SANDEAU’S LE GENDRE DE M. 
POIRIER. Edited by Edwin Carl Roedder, Ph. D., in- 
structor in German, University of Wisconsin. New 
York: American Book Company. Cloth. 144 pp. 
Price, 40 cents. 

This is the brightest and best known of Augier and 
Sandeau’s comedies, and illustrates the good and evil 
qualities of wealth and birth as shown in an unequal 
marriage. The action is rapid and spirited, and the play 
is full of healthy humor and sound morality. It is one 
of the selections recommended for reading by the Mod- 
ern Language Association. The edition before us con- 
tains a helpful introduction, notes explaining idioms and 
allusions, and a complete vocabulary. 

ADVANCED ALGEBRA. By William J. Milne, Ph.D., 
LL.D. New York: American Book Company. 608 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 

This volume contains a complete course in both ele- 
mentary and advanced algebra, and the name of the 
author is sufficient guarantee for a clear and scholarly 
presentation of the science. The fundamental principles 
are plainly enunciated, and a sufficient number of exam- 
ples are given to familiarize the student with their ap- 
plication. There is nothing puzzling or superfluous. 
The student has marked out for him 4 royal highway, 


and may make rapid progress, 
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The Best 
TONIC 


When you are all tired out, feel 
weak, sleep does not rest and the 
digestion and appetite are poor, 
there is no remedy so effective as 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. It 
is a nerve food and a tonic that 
nourishes and strengthens the 
entire system. Insist on having 


Horsford’s 
Acid 


Phosphate 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send 
small bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading ,are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


April 10-11: Northern Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association, St. Cloud. : 

April 14-17: International Kindergarten 
Association, Pittsburg, Pa. 


April 14-16: Provincial Educational Asso- 
ciation, Toronto, Ont. 

April 14-16: Ontario Educational Associ- 
ation, Toronto, Canada. R. W. Doan, 
216 Carlton street, Toronto, Secretary. 

Anpril 14-17: Western Drawing Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield, Ill.; Mary A. 
Grimes, Racine, Wis., secretary. 

April 15-17: international Kindergarten 
Union, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

April 16-18: Northwest Iowa Teachers’ 
Association, Sioux City. Secretary, A. 
H. Avery, Spencer, Iowa. 

April 16-18: Inland Empire Teachers’ 
Association, Walla Walla, Wash. 

April 22-24: Eastern Art Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Baltimore, Md., and Washington. 

April 23-24: Southern Educational Con- 
ference, Richmond, Va. Secretary, Dr. 
H. B. Forwell, Hampton, Va. 

April 22-23-24: San Luis, Obispo County, 


California, Teachers’ Institute. Super- 
intendent Frederic P. Johnson. 
April 24-25: Western Nebraska Educa- 


tional Association, North Platte. 

April 25: New Jersey High School Teach- 
ers’ Association, Newark. W. A. Wet- 
zel, Trenton, president. 

April 28-May 1: Florida State Teachers’ 
(colored) Association, Ocala. 

May 1-2: District Educational Associa- 
tion of Kentucky. Bowling Green. 

May 2: Massachusetts Classical and High 
School Teachers’ Association, Cam- 
bridge; Eugene D. Russell, Lynn, 
president; William F. Bradbury, Cam- 
bridge, secretary. 

June 22-July 3: Trans-Mississippi Sum- 
mer School of Superintendence, Omaha, 
Neb.; C. G. Pearse, Omaha, secretary. 

June 30, July 1-2: Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association, Wilkesbarre. 
Superintendent Addison L. Jones, pres- 
ident. 

July 6-10: N. E. A., Boston. 


October 16: Connecticut Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hartford; C. B. Jennings, New 
London, president. 

November 28-29: Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland, Baltimore, Md. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


The Oxford county Teachers’ convention 
will meet in Oxford, May 1 and 2. 

A summer school for teachers will be 
held in Saco in July, 20-25. There 
will be only three teachers’/schools held 
in Maine this summer. 

The centennial of Hampden Academy 
will be celebrated the second week in 


-of methods and 


June of this year and preparations are in 
the hands of a committee chosen at a 
meeting held recently. 

Charles O. Turner has been elected su- 
perintendent of schools in Gardiner. He 
is.a graduate of the Bridgewater, Mass., 
Normal school. 

The trustees of the Gorhadm- Normal 
school, have given Principal Corthell 
leave of absence for this term. Mr. Rus- 
sell will have charge of the school. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


SPRINGFIELD. Wesleyan University 
has offered two scholarships of $300 each, 
to be awarded to pupils of the Springfield 
high school, and they Have been accepted 
by the school committee. The amount 
covers the four years’ tuition at the col- 
lege at $75 a year. The Wesleyan author- 
ities propose that they be given alternate 
years, the first this year and the next in 
1905. The Wesleyan management places 
no conditions on the gift other than that 
the men sent shall be thoroughly pre- 
pared. 

NEWTON. Huber Gray Buehler, 
English master in the Hotchkiss school, 
Lakeville, Conn.,will address the Newton 
teachers, April 24, on the subject of “Eng- 
lish Teaching.” Mr. Buehler is a recog- 
nized authority on this subject, and his 
addresses before teachers and supervisors 
in New England have been received with 
marked favor. 

A committee has been appointed by the 
school board of this city to represent the 
interests of the school committee against 
the bill before the legislature proposing 
to give to the mayor a veto power over 
expenditures of the school committee. 


MARTHAS VINEYARD. The course 
in supervision and school management 
given at the Marthas Vineyard summer 
school is an important innovation. Last 
year the superintendents and- supervisors 
who attended found the courses on funda- 
mental philosophic principles and the 
practical phases of school management of 
great benefit. The course for the coming 
summer will cover sixty lectures and les- 
sons in four weeks, beginning with July 
14, immediately after the N. E. A. conven- 
tion. The principal lecturers are Dr. W. 
N. Hailmann, recently United States su- 
perintendent of Indian schools, Professor 
H. H. Horne of Dartmouth, and Dr. Nath- 
an C. Schaeffer, state commissioner of 
education of Pennsylvania. The school 
the general academic 
courses will be prepared to do the same 
thorough and systematic work which they 
have done in the past. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


WESTERLY. Charles H. Babcock, 
sixty-four, for the last ten years superin- 
tendent of the public schools of West- 
erly, R. I., died at Norwich, Conn., March 
24, at the home of his daughter, of 
paralysis. 


CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD. The annual meeting of 
the Connecticut Alumni Association of 
Hartford Theological Seminary was held 
in Hosmer hall on Tuesday, March 24. 
In the morning session, after the busi- 
ness and reports, there were two ad- 
dresses: “The Pastor as a Teacher,” by 
Professor C. §S. Beardslee, D. D.; and 
“Notes on the Chicago Convention,” by 
Professor W. S. Pratt, Mus. D. Then fol- 
lowed a general discussion on “The 
Teaching Function of the Pastor.” © In 
the afternoon Professor M. W. Jacobus, 
D. D., presented a statement of the con- 
dition and outlook of the seminary, and 
the final address was by Rev. H. K. Job 
of Connecticut on “The Minister and the 
World Outdoors.” Subsequently the 
Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 
was organized, an institution which is to 
be operated in close connection with 
Hartford Seminary. This seminary is 
doing more to prepare clergymen for 
educational work of the religious type 
than any other theological seminary in 
the country. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

The subject for discussion at the dinner 
of the Male Teachers’ Association on 
Saturday evening, March 21, was “The 
Professional Advancement of the Teach- 
and the speakers—Mr. Robert Ogden, 
whose work in the South is laying the 
foundation for a new era in that section; 
Professor Thorndike of Teachers’ College, 
and Professor Lough of New York Uni- 
versity—were unanimous in the opinion 
that the erection of a teachers’ club would 
go far toward the goal of higher profes- 
sional standing. That this club would 
afford the conveniences, under most fav- 
orable circumstances, of a great clearing 
house of educational endeavor was the 
idea over which all the speakers grew 
enthusiastic. An animated discussion 
followed. 

The annual exhibit of work done in the 
normal, high school, elementary and 
kindergarten departments was _ held 
Chursday, Friday and Saturday, April 2, 3 
and 4. 

On Saturday evening, there was a public 
meeting at Carnegie Lyceum, Fifty-seventh 
street and Seventh avenue. Addresses 
were made hy Dr. Thomas M. Balliet, su- 
perintendent of schools at Springfield, 
Mass.: Mrs. Mary Schenck Woolman, 
Manhattan Trade school for girls and 
Teachers’ College; Professor Felix Adler 
and others. 

BROOKLYN. The closing exercises of 
the Eastern evening high school for men, 
public school, 122, were held March 31. 

There was a very interesting program, 
consisting of music and speeches. The 
principal address was given by Judge 
Teale and prizes awarded by William 
Harkness. 

A chorus and an orchestra from public 
school 43, of.which Mr. Raine, of the 
evening school, is day school principal, 
furnished some excellent music. 

It is a fact not known to many that 
public school, 43, is the largest, that is, 
has more class rooms than any one gram- 
mar school building in the United States, 
if not in the world. Seventy-nine class 
teachers, four heads of departments and 
the principal, making in all eighty-four 
instructors under one roof. 


NEW JERSEY. 


EAST ORANGE. Superintendent of 
Schools Vernon L. Davey of East Orange 
has been appointed for a term of five 
years at a salary of $4,000. 

The superintendent’s salary heretofore 
has been $3,900 a year. The Board of 
Education also raised the salaries of some 
of the principals, so as to make them 
$2,500 a year. 

WEEHAWKEN. A cantata, ‘Mystic 
Midgets,” lilliputian carnival of notions, 
will be given in the auditorium of the 
high school building, Weehawken, Friday 
and Saturday evenings, April 17 and 18. 

The cantata is given for the benefit of 
the picture and library fund, and is to be 
under the supervision of the principal, 
Miss Fiske. There will be a chorus of 100 
and an interesting program is assured. 


MARYLAND. 


The Eastern Art Teachers’ Association 
announces its fifth annual meeting, to be 
held in the city of Baltimore on the twen- 
ty-second and twenty-third of April at 
McCoy hall, Johns Hopkins University, 
and on April 24 at Washington, in the 
audience hall of the new public library in 
Mount Vernon Park. 

The general topic is: 
pression of Child Life.” 

The following speakers have been se- 
cured: Frank Alvah Parsons, Normal Art 
department, Teachers College, New York: 
“Definite Art Principles: Statements, 
—Rationale,—A pplications”’; Fred 
Daniels, supervisor of drawing, Spring- 
field, Mass.: “The Drawing of a Leaf”; 
Henry T. Bailey, state supervisor of in- 
dustrial art in Massachusetts: ‘‘The 
Method in Constructive Design’; Miss 
Stella Skinner, New Paltz State Normal 


“Art in the Ex- 
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School Supplies 


82 and 84 Washington Street 
216 and 218 Clarendon Street 


Factories: MALDEN, MASS. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & 60. 


Metropolitan Standard Water Colors 


—AND— 


Teachers should use our Metropolitan Color Chart, which 
which will be furnished free on application. 


( INCORPORATED. ) 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


for Color Work 
BOSTON, MASS. 


CLARK’S 


NORWAY-RUSSIA 
CRUISE, $225 


By specially chartered North German Lloyd twin. 
screw 8. S. Kaiserin Maria Theresia »— 
Ju'y 2d, 42 days, first-class. Shore trips, hotels, 

ides, drives included. Visiting Christiania, 

openhagen, Stockholm, St. Petersburg (Moscow), 

Optional trips all over Europe. 
solutely no overcrowding; only main 

deck dining room used. 


Vacation Excursion, July 2d---$240 


To London, Bru sels, Paris, &c.. by same steamer. 
Also other European tours during May, June and 
July, $260 upward, according to length of tour. 
Programmes now ready. 
W. Hy. EAVES. New England Agt., 
9 State St. (3 doors from Washington), 
Tel., 3956 Main. 


Boston & Maine Railroad 


The Great Railroad System 
of New England. 


Lowest Rates, Fast Time, 
BETWEEN 


New England Points 
AND 
The West, 
Southwest, and 
Northwest 


Making connection and hav- 
ing a through car service over 
the principal western lines be- 
tween Boston and Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, St. Paul, and 
Minneapolis, 

TO THOSE 

ATTENDING 

THE N. E. A. 


A variety of attractive routes are 
offered, enabling the passengers 
from the West to travel via Bul- 
falo or Albany or via Toronto, 
the St. Lawrence River and 
Montreal, all trains arriving in 
Boston at the Union Station, 
which is in close proximity to 
the principal hotels and conven- 
tion halls, and from this station 
all trains depart for eastern and 
northern points and a multitude 
of historic places. 

Secure tickets via any line con- 
necting with the Boston & 
Maine. 


An illustrated catalogue of de- 
scriptive booklets covering New 
England will be mailed free by 
D. J. Flanders, Gen’! Passr. and 
Tkt. Agent, B. & M. R.R., 


Boston. 
D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’l Passr. & Tkt. Agent. 


SHORTHAND FOR THE SCHOOLS. 

“The committee of the public school 
board appointed to select the best system 
of shorthand for the Commercial course, 
met yesterday in Inspector Hughes’ office 
and decided upon the Ieaac Pitman system.— 
From the Toronto (Can.) Globe, March 31, 1°)’. 
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Messrs. 


SILVER, BURDETT COMPANY’S 
NEWEST PUBLICATIONS 


HEROES OF CHIVALRY. 


By Louise Illustrated. Stories of Heroes Series. (Nearly ready.) 


The romantic stories of King Arthur and his Knights of the Round Table and of Ro- 
land of France have never been told in a more delightful way for young readers. 


OTHER VOLUMES IN THE SERIES: 


HEROES OF MYTH. 


Price and Gitpert,. 50 cents. 


WANDERING HEROES. 


Price. 50 vents. 


STORIES FROM THE HEBREW. ’ 


By Joserpnine W. Hermans. 


Illustrated. 


(Just ready.) 


Forty of the beautiful and forceful stories from the Old Testament are retold for 


children in simple, dignified style. 


HANS THE ESKIMO. 
A Story of Arctic Adventure. 


By Curistiana ScaNnpLIN 


Mlustrated. 42 cents. 


The boys and girls of the cold Northland, their home life and their plays, are made 
very real in the story of ‘‘Hans the Eskimo.” The book is novel, instructive and 


always interesting. 


THE STORY OF THE PHILIPPINES, 


By Apetrve Knapp. 


narrative. 


PORTO RICO. 


By Josern B. Seapury. 
Vol. XII. ( Nearly ready.) 


date and entertaining book. 


Fully illustrated from photographs and drawings. 
and Its People Series, Vol. XI. 60 cents. 


The results of travel and study in the Philippines are presented in an entertaining 


World 


Fully illustrated. World and Its People Series, 


An all-round view of ‘‘ the Land of the Rich Port” is given in this accurate, up-to- 


HISTORICAL READINGS. 


Illustrative of American Patriotism. 
4 pages in colors. 60 cents. 


( Just ready.) 


HOW THE PEOPLE RULE. 


grammar grades. 


FIRST DAYS IN NUMBER. 


TOOLS AND MACHINES, 


schools. 


FOURTH READER. 


Circulars and other information gladly supplied upon request. 


An inspiration to patriotism is this book about the American flag and the historical 
events in which it has figured ; a valuable supplementary book for history classes. 


AMERICAN HEROES AND HEROISM. 
By Wirtram A. Mowry, Pu. D. 


Sketches of heroic characters in many lines of American life, at all periods in our 
history, make up a book that will encourage high ideals in young people. 


By Cuarces De Forest Hoxie, Member of the New York bar. (Nearly ready.) 
Civics is made preéminently a live study of every-day import in this text-book for 


A Primer in Arithmetic. By Detta Van Amburcu. Illustrated. (Just ready.) 
Besides instruction in number, it provides material for language work and is 
correlated with other subjects of the primary grades. 


THE RATIONAL METHOD IN READING. 
By Epwarp G. Warp, late Superintendent of Schools, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


By Cuarves Barnarp. Fully illustrated. 
This book is sure to meet a need in manual training, evening and boys’ grammar 


TWO NEW VOLUMES: 
Fifth Half-Year’s Work. Material: 
from History, Folklore, and Fiction. Literary and Ethical. 


FIFTH READER. Sixth Half- Year's Work. 
logicgl, Historical, Literary and Ethical. 


By Epwarp S. Exuis, A. M. Illustrated. 


and Arruur M. Mowry. Illustrated. 


( Just ready.) 


Stories, Poetry, ete., 

(Just ready.) 

Material: Prose and Poetry—Mytho- 
( In press.) 


NEW YORK 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON: 221-223 Columbus Ave. 


CHICAGO 


school: “Art as Applying the Element of 
Beauty to the Uses of Life: the Home’; 
Miss Annette J. Warner, Fitchburg Nor- 
mal school and vice-president of the East- 
ern Art Teachers’ Association: “Art Study 
for Its Own Sake” (to enrich life); Dr. 
James Parton Haney, supervisor of man- 
ual training and art in the New York pub- 
lie schools: “Propaganda of the Arts” 
(how art teaching may be promoted 
ihrough organization); James Hall, su- 
pervisor of art in Newark, N. J., and pres- 
ident of the council of supervisors, will 
speak on “The Work of the Council” (and 
how art teachers may profit thereby); 
Robert G. Weyh will represent the School 
Crafts club of New York; Dr. Ira Rem- 
sen, president of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, has consented to extend welcome to 
the association, and Dr. George Lansing 
Raymond, professor of Art in Theory, etc., 
of Princeton University, will deliver the 
opening address on “Place of Esthetics in 
Human Life.’ Professor Charles R. 
Richards, director of manual training in 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
New York; and Louis G. Monte of the 
Normal Art department of the same col- 
lege, and Mrs. S. BE. W. Fuller, supervisor 
of drawing in Washington, D. C., have 
also promised to open debates. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The trustees of the University of Penn- 
Sylvania offer a prize of $250 for the best 
*ssay upon “What the High Schools 
Should Do to Fit Students for College.” 
pope prize is to be competed fof only by 
eachers of publie high schools in the 
‘tate of Pennsylvania. The announce- 
gg of the successful competitor, and 
the award of the prize, will be made at 
university commencement, to be held 
"ne 17, 1903. The rules governing this 
competition are ag follows: — 
the sno Prize will be awarded unless, in 
'e judgment of the three professors ap- 
tapered for that purpose, the work done 
en reaches a high standard of excel- 

9 
seine All essays in competition for the 
doen te be handed or mailed to the 
On College, Dr. J. H. Penniman, 
Wat efore May 5, 1903; thust be signed 
lctitious name, and be accompanied 
the envelope, on which is written 
denn itious hame, and in which are en- 

‘Sed the writer’s real name and address. 

Essays submitted for the prize 


must be typewritten, and the university 
shall have the right to print the winning 
essay, over the name of the author, if it 
be deemed desirable. 

4. Essays failing to receive the prize 
will be returned to the writers, if they so 
request. 

CENTRAL STATES. 
TENNESSEE. 

The Summer School of the South will 
open its second session at the University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville, on June 23, and 
continue to August 1. This session prom- 
ises great advance beyond the achieve- 
ments of last year, when the school had 
sixty-five professors and over 2,000 stu- 
dents. 

The school will offer about one hundred 
and fifty courses in subjects ranging from 
the kindergarten to the university and 
covering the work of the elementary rural 
school as well as that of the city system. 

The work of the school is organized in 
eight departments: — 

I. College and high school subjects. 

Il. Common school subjects and meth- 
ods, including kindergarten and primary 
grades. 

Ill. Psychology and pedagogy. 

IV. Rural schools and county super- 
ion. 

V. City school supervision. 

VI. General lectures. 

VII. Library work and educational ex- 
hibits. 

VIII. 
paigners. 


Meetings for educational cam- 


MINNESOTA. 

ST. PAUL. A bill has been introduced 
to the Senate by Senator Schutz, which 
contains several radical measures. 

It proposes to abolish the state normal 
schools at Mankato, Duluth and Moor- 
head. 

It turns the buildings over to the cities 
free of charge to use for three new state 
institutions which have long been agi- 
tated. 

It would establish in the Mankato 
building a state school of dairying and 
cheese-making. 

The Moorhead building it is proposed 
to convert to the uses of a state school of 
manual training for boys and girls. 

The Duluth school is to be turned into 
a state school of mines, for which Duluth 
has long been clamoring. 


It proposes to cover back into the state 
treasury all moneys appropriated for the 
three normal schools. 

The three institutions created by the 
bill are popular and important institu- 
tions long needed in Minnesota. 


ST. CLOUD. The Northern Minnesota 
Teachers’ Association held its meeting 


~ March 27 and 28. While the meeting was 


not large in numbers there were some 
features of it well worth the attention of 
its own state and other educational 
bodies. 

Among these features were the great in- 
terest of the citizens, the warm support 
of the newspapers, which gave very full 
and interesting reports; the attendance 
of leading citizens outside the profession, 
among whom were Hon. W. S. Foster, 
whose address on “Incentives that will 
Tend to Hold Teachers in the Profession.” 
w2s indicative of clear judgment and 
vital interest in the subject. Congress- 
man Eddy gave a rousing opening address 
on “Training in Practical Voting,” and 
Governor Van Sant closed the meeting 
with an eloquent plea for a broader and 
more intense patriotism. 

Another distinctive feature was the 
suggestion offered by State Inspector Ran- 
kin, and afterward adopted in the resolu- 
tions, to the effect that the legislature be 
asked to pass a law that teachers after a 
year’s probation should be employed in- 
definitely; and that after a teacher was 
re-elected it would require a majority vote 
of a school board to place him on the re- 
tired list. 

Another feature of interest was the di- 
rectness of each speaker, the scarcity of 
papers and the interested discussion of 
the really excellent addresses delivered by 
those on the program. 

Among these was one by Miss Chris- 
tine Goetzinger. on “Incentives that will 
Bring Pupils From the Rural to the 
Higher Schools,” that was worthy all the 
appreciation and hearty sympathy it 
elicited. Her strongest plea was for 
skilled teachers with heart and brain alive 
to the opportunity of awaking the country 
child to a love and appreciation of his 
own opportunities in his own environ- 
ment. It was a soulful plea for more cul- 
ture. more comfort, more beauty for the 
rural schoolhouse and the farm homes. 

The discussion of geography was led by 
Miss Isabel Lawrence, one of the truly 
great educators of the Northwest. She 


was ably seconded by Miss Clara Stiles, 
and the topic well rounded out physical 
expression, and the departments of man- 
ual training and sewing were so well ex- 
hibited under Mr. Greene and Mrs. Rich- 
mond that many champions were won 
over to these important departments. 

The Normal school was selected as the 
place for next year’s meeting, and if pres- 
ent enthvsiasm is an_ earnest of 
next year’s gathering it will be one of 
greatly increased numbers. 

One of the very commendable features of 
this year’s meeting was the hearty and 
effective manner in which Professor 
Cranston, under wnose efficient manage- 
ment the city schools of St. Cloud are 
being steadily strengthened, and Dr. Shoe- 
maker of the Normal, worked together 
i the pleasure and profit of the associa- 
tion. 


DEPARTMENT PRESIDENTS, N. E. A. 


BOSTON, 7-10, 1903. 


Council—Wiliam R. Harper, 
Ill 


Kindergarten—(To be supplied.) 

Elementary—Miss M. Adelaide Hoi:ton, 
Minneapolis. 

Secondary—Charles F. Wheelock, Al- 
bany. 
Higher—Benjamin Ide Wheeler, Berke- 
ey. 

Normal—Livingston C. Lord, Charles- 
ton, Ill. 

Superintendence—Charles M. Jordan, 
Minneapolis. 

Manual Training—Charles F. Warner, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Art—Miss Clara A. Wilson, Davenport, 
Towa. 

Music—-Sterrie A. Weaver, Westfield, 
Mass. 

Business—J. H Francis, Los Angeles. 

Child Study—-G. W. A. Luckey, Lincoln. 

Physical Training—W. oO. Krohn, 
Chicago. 

Science—C. W. Hall, Minneapolis. 

School Administration—Harlan 
French, Albany. 

Library—James H. Canfield, New York. 

Special Education—Edward E. Allen, 
Overbrook, Pa. 

Indian Education—H. B. Peairs, Law- 
rence, Kan, 
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SPENCERIAN 


ECLECTIC 
Steel Pens 


NEARLY FIFTY 


Samples om Prices to Schools at Siesues Rates 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


N oraer to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION as complete as pussible, the euitor 
asks for the co-operation of Veg authorities. 
| authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


Rev. Dr. G. A. Smith of Glasgow, Scot- 
land, will spend a few days at Yale Uni- 
versity, beginning May 3. He will have 
charge of the morning preaching service 
in Battell chapel, May 3, and will also 
speak that evening in Dwight hall before 
the Y. M. C. A. On Monday and Tuesday 
evenings he will talk to the undergradu- 
ates on “The Essentials of a Christian 
Life.” Professor Smith delivered the 


- Lyman Beecher course of lectures at Yale 


in 1899. 

Judge William T. Forbes of the Probate 
court, Worcester, handed down a decree 
in the petition in equity filed by the exe- 
cutors of the will of Jonas G. Clark re- 
lating to bequests to Clark University. 
Nearly $2,000,0v0 will be paid over to the 
trustees of the university. The proceed- 
ings were friendly and none of the heirs 
was represented. If there is no appeal 
from the decree the executors will pay 
over the money to the university within 
thirty days. The decree provides that if 
certain stipulations are complied with the 
executors are to transfer to the trustees 
of the university all of the estate of the 
testator now in their hands. 

Mrs. John Nicholas Brown, widow of 
the donor to Brown University of the 
John Carter Brown library of Americana, 
has offered to give to the university a me- 
morial gate in memory of her husband. 
The gate will stand on George street, 
where Brown street enters the campus. 
It will be of Indiana limestone, brick and 
wrovgeht iron, s“ .ewhat similar in de- 
sign to the other gates that are soon to be 
erected, and yet harmonious with the 
architecture of the John Carter Brown 
library building, which is being erected 
on the sites formerly occupied by the rec- 
tory of St. Stephen’s church, Messer 
house and several other old dormitories. 
The architects who drew the plens for 
this gate are Shepley, Ruton & Ccolidge of 
Roston, who designed the John Carter 
Brown library building. 

Suverintendent Carroll G. Pearse of 
Omeha is the originator and manager of 
the Trans-Mississippi Summer School of 
Snperintendence, which is to be held in 
Omaha, June 22 to July 3. State Super- 
intendent W. W. Stetson of Maine, Su- 
perintendert J. M. Greenwood of Kansas 
City and Superintendent C. M. Jordan of 
Minneapolis will be the lecturers. 

The summer ses7ion of the University 
of Syracuse will open on July 6 and con- 
tinne until August 15. This session is 
designed to accommodate teachers of ele- 
mentary and secondary schools and stu- 
dents who may desire to review college 
preparatory work, or to prepare for state 
examinations. Libraries and laboratories 
will be open and courses will be offere1 
in Greek, I atin, German, French, English, 
historv, pedagogy, mathematics. physics, 
chemistry, geology and geography. 


Dr. A. W. Harris, principal of the Jacob 
Tome Institute, Port Deposit, Md., who 
has been selected as president of Boston 
Tiniversity, was formerly president of the 
State University of Maine, at Orono. In 
the comparatively short time of his pres- 
idency the number of students increased 
from about one hundred to not far from 
five hundred. The Jacob Tome Institute 
bas a financial basis of several millions 
of dollars, in the form of a vast estate, 
which was bequeathed for the purpose. 
Under the genius of Principal Harris the 
rlans have been so far developed that 
thev are attracting the notice of educa- 
tional leaders everywhere to an extraor- 
dinary degree. 

Two anonymous givers have added to 
the fund for the proposed new Emerson 
hall at Harvard College the sums re- 
spectively of $50,000 and $10,000, making 
the total funds now available for the pur- 
pore $125,000. Both gifts are conditional, 
however, the larger depending upon the 


total fund of $150,000 being raised by next 
commencement, and the smaller upon the 
money being raised in time so that the 
corner stone of the building may be laid on 
the centennial of Emerson's birth, May 24. 
As these gifts leave the amount now to 
be raised oniy $35,0v0 by commencement, 
or $25,000 by the middle of May, a special 
effort is to be made to secure this amount 
so as to assure the. fund of both, or at 
least the larger of the sums offered. Sub- 
scriptions will be received both by the 
treasurer of Harvard College and by, 
George B. Dorr of Boston. 

An excellent site for the building has 
been chosen on the Quincy street side of 
the yard, so located that the structure 
would stand opposite to Robinson hall, 
the new architectural building, and, with 
Robinson and Sever halls would form a 
new quadrangle, architecturally attract- 
ive, and bringing more closely together 
several departments of college teaching. 


The Congregational dcation Society 
has received word from Dr. D. K. Pear- 
sons of Chicago that he has made an offer 
of $50,000 as a gift to Rollins College, 
Winter Park, Florida, provided the col- 
lege shall raise $150,000 additional: Rol- 
lins College is aided by the Education 
Society. 

Sir William Turner, who has been 
elected principal of the University of 
Edinburgh, occupied the chair of anatomy 
at that institution for thirty-six years. 
This is the best endowed chair in Great 
Britain, if not in the world, and is worth 
$10,000 a year. 

Professor Edward E. Sheib, professor 
of pedagogy at Tulane University, New 
Orleans, died March 28. He was a gradu- 
ate of Georgetown, Heidelberg, and Leip- 
sic Universities, from the last of which he 
received the degree of doctor of philoso- 
phy. He organized at Natchetoches the 
first normal school in Louisiana. 


The trustees of Columbia have decided 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
Professor Ogden N. Rood ,by creating 
three officers in physics. A professorship 
in experimental physics is to be filled by 
Professor Ernest F. Nichols, now of Dart- 
mouth College, and a new professorship 
in mechanical physics by Dr. Albert P. 
Wills, now of Bryn Mawr. The third 
new appointee will be Bergen Davis, tutor 
in physics, who is now studying under 
Professor Thomson at Cambridge. 


Tufts College has row a faculty of arts 
and sciences. This means that the facul- 
ties of the various main departments of 
the college, which hitherto have met and 
acted separately, have been combined in- 
to one body, and from now on will sit and 
act together in dealing with the impor- 
tant affairs of the college. Plans for 
forming the new faculty have been under 
discussion for some time. 

Rev. Edwin H. Hughes of Malden, 
Mass., has been elected president of De- 
pau University at Greencastle, Ind., and 
a committee was appointed to notify him 
of his election. He has signified that he 
will accept, if he shall be released from 
his pastorate. Mr. Hughes has been pas- 
tor of the Center Methodist Episcopal 
church of Malden for seven years. He is 
an alumnus of Ohio Wesleyan University, 
and is recognized as one of the leading 
clergymen in New England. 


Dr. David Starr Jordan of Leland Stan- 
ford University delivered the principal 
address at the University of California 
March 23 at the exercises commemorating 
the thirty-fourth anniversiry of the Uni- 
versity of California. Governor Pardee 
was the other speaker. Dr. Jordan spoke 
on “American University Tendencies.” 
and protested vigorously against the col- 
legiate system whereby men are required 
to study things that they do not intend to 
use. He denounced men who come to 
college to win prominence in athletics or 
shine as social lights. Dr. Jordan recom- 
mended that these men be excluded from 
the wniversity. Governor Pardee com- 
plained that the alumni were ungrateful 
In that they were not responding to the 
eall of the state for civic duty. He said: 
“During the last three months I have 
asked several university men to serve the 
state, and they have refused. I entreat 
the alumni of this university to do their 
duty to the state, which has done so much 
for them.” 

A conference of university and college 
presidents of the country will be held in 
Chicago, May 8 and 9, to discuss the ad- 
visability of shortening the college course 
to three or two years. The conference 
will be held under the auspices of North- 
western University and 400 invitations 
have been gent. 

The trustees of Northwestern Univer- 
sity have requested President James to 
make a formal report upon the desirabil- 
ity of shortening the college course from 
four to two years. Yale and Northwest- 
ern have so far insisted on maintaining 
the full four years’ course, 


1100 Pages. 


The New and Enlarged Edition is 


The Teacher’s Choice 
A Dictionary of ENGLISH, Biography, Geography, Fiction,etc. — 
New Plates Throughout 


Now Added 25,000 NEW WORDS, Phrases, Etc. 
Edited by W. T. HARRIS, Ph.D., LL.D., 
United States Commissioner of Education. 


Rich Bindings. 
HON. CHAS. R. SKINNER, New York State Supt. of Schools, calls it 
KING AMONG BOOKS 
A} Also Webster’s Collegiate e Dictionary with Scottish Glossary, etc. 


J ’* First-class in quality, second-class in size." 


2364 Pages. 5000 Illustrations. 


1400 Illustrations. size 7 X 10 X 2} inches, 
k ‘icholas Murray Butler. 


> Specimen pages, etc., of both books sent on application. 
G.G&C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass, 


The following official announcement 
has been made by Secretary Anson Phelps 


Stokes, Jr., of the Yale University corpor-.: 


ation: The resignation of Dean Francis 
Wayland of the Law school was read and 
accepted, and he was appointed professor 


“emeritus, a ‘special committee being ap- 


pointed to draw up resolutions regarding 
his thirty years of service in the univer- 
sity. The resignation takes effect at the 
close of the present college year. Profes- 
sor Guy S. Callender, a graduate of Ober- 
lin and Harvard, and at present professor 
in Bowdoin College, was elected professor 
of political economy in the SheMield 
Scientific school. Professor Callender 
will take the place of Professor H. W. 
Farnam, who has resiened bis position 
in the Sheffield Scientific sc>ool, but re- 
tains the professorship of political econ- 
omy in the graduate school of t*e uviver 
sity. Joseph Barrell, at present con- 
nected with the United States Geological 
survey in Washington, was elected aszist- 
ant professor of geo'ogy. Charles Cam- 
‘ron Clarke, at present instructor in 
French in the Sheffield Scientific school, 
was promoted to an assistant professor- 
ship. 

It was announced that Andrew D. 
White has been selected as Dodge lec- 
turer on the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship, and that Sir Frederick Pollock of 
London has been appointed Storrs lecturer 
in the Law school, and Rev. Dr. Lyman 
Abbott as Lyman Beecher lecturer in the 
Divinity school. It was also announced 
that a course in insurance study would 
he established next year through the co- 
operation of well-known men actively en- 
gaged in that business. 

Dean Francis Wayland of the Yale 
Law school, who has resigned after thirty 
years of service to the university, is a 
son of President Wayland of Brown. 
After his graduation at Brown in 1846, he 
studied law. at Harvard Law school and 
in Springfield, beginning practice at Wor- 
cester in 1850. He went to New Haven 
in 1858. In 1872 he was appointed to a 
professorship in the Yale Law school, 
and the next year was made dean. 


CHEAP RATES TO NEW ORLEANS. 


VIA SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY. 


On account of the meeting of the Na- 
tional Manufacturers’ Association of New 
Orleans, April 15-17, tickets to that point 
will be sold at one fare for the round trip 
via the Seaboard Air Line Railway, on 
April 11, 12, and 13. They will be good 
returning until April 19, but by payment 
of a fee of fifty cents may be extended to 
April 30. 

Seaboard Air Line trains leave New 
York at 2.10 p. m. except Sunday, wnen 
train leaves at 12.55 p.m. and 12.10 mid- 
night for Atlanta, connecting there for 
New Orleans. The route is via Balti- 
more, Washington, Richmond, Raleigh, 
and Hamlet, N. C. 

For information apply to Charles L. 
Longsdorf, New England passenger 
agent, 306 Washington street, Boston; 
J. L. Adams, general eastern agent, 1183 
Broadway, New York; or Charles B. 
Ryan, general passenger agent, Ports- 
mouth, Va. 


#33 TO 
CALIFORNIA. 


Via the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and 
Union Pacific line, 

Every day till June 15, 1903. 

Only $33 Chicago to San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and many other California points. 
One-way, second-class, colonist tickets. 

Folder free on request. 

W. W. Hatt, 
N. E. Freight and Pass’r Agent, 
869 Washington St., Boston. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The leading illustrated article in the 
current number of The Critic is devoted 
to the art of Felix Vallotton, who un- 


questionably ranks as the foremost living 
master of black and white. Another il- 
lustrated paper of note is Miss Carolyn 
Shipman’s detailed account of the library 
of the venerable poet, Richard Henry 
Stoddard, which has just been presented 
by Mr. Stoddard to the Authors’ Club. 
None among the occasional contributions 
exceeds in interest or in importance the 
extended paper by Mr. Arthur Wing 
Pinero, entitled “Robert Louis Steven- 
son: The Dramatist.’”’ The April num- 
ber, being in effect the spring number, 
naturally contains articles appropriate to 
the season, the chief of these being Mrs. 
Mabel Osgood Wright’s “Life Outdoors 
and its Effect on Literature.’’ Other ar- 
ticles of importance are Mr. Leonard 
Charles van Noppen’s study of Frederik 
van Feden, the Dutch poet and novelist; 
K. L. Ferris’s account of Theodore Bot- 
rel, the Breton ballad singer, and Joseph 
McCabe’s brilliant paper on “The Con- 
fessions of Saint Augustine and Rosseau.” 
Several short studies of various phases 
of literature and life, and a “Lounger” 
which is replete with pictures and com- 
ment,: complete tne contents of the cur- 
rent number. 


—Of high importance among the maga- 
zine articles of the month is “The Resto- 
ration of the White House,” written for 
the April Century by Charles Moore, clerk 
of the Senate committee on the District 
of Columbia. The exterior drawings by 
Jules Guerin and the interior by Alfred 
Brennan bring out the intention of the 


‘architects to a remarkable degree. The 


frontispiece of the number is a picture by 
Jules Guerin of the new east entrance on 
the occasion of an evening reception. 
Miss Cecilia Beaux’s portrait of Mrs. 
Roosevelt (with -her daughter Ethel) is 
published for the first time. Ray Stan- 
nard Baker gives a detailed description of 
“Butte City, Greatest of Copper Camps.” 
“The Evolution of American Census- 
Taking” is discussed vy the director of 
the census himself, the Hon. W. R. Mer- 
riam. In the same issue Hermann Klein 
gives personal recollections of Verdi, 
Wagner, Gounod, Liszt, and Tschaik- 
owsky. There is another of “The Great 
Business Combinations of To-day” series, 
J. D. Kelley, commander United States 
navy, telling the story of “The So-Called 
Steamship ‘rrust.”” The April number 
brings the last of Justin H. Smith’s im- 
portant historica] articles on “she Pro- 
logue of the American Revolution,” and 
another installment of Lillie Hamilton 
French’s “My Old Maid’s_ Corner.” 
Francis E. Leupp’s “Some More Humors 
of Congress” throws amusing sidelights 
on that august body. Topics of the Times 
discuss “The Restored White House,’ 


“Shocks to National Pride,’ and “The - 


Genial in Literature’; and the other de- 
partments are not lacking. Fiction is, as 
usual, varied to suit all tastes. 


—An illustrated article in the Chautau- 
quan for April on “Social Settlements,” by 
Max West of New York, reveals the spiri' 


of a movement which needs to be more 
clearly understood, and constitutes one of 
the most striking social phenomena of our 


day, “Qualities of Style,” clearness, 
force, and beauty, form the subject of the 
“Practical Study in English.” The 


author, B. A. Heydrick of the Millersville 
(Penn.) State Normal School, makes these 
studies extraordinarily valuable. “Roun: 
Table” topics include: “Hull House 


Woman's Club Song”; “A Model Gift’: 
“Settlement Activities’; ‘Hull House 
Labor Museum”; “Civic Progress Pro- 


grams”; “The Social Settlement”; “Cana- 
dian League for Civic Improvement’: 
“Ohio Federation Takes Up Civic Im- 
provement”; “Rest Room and Flower 


Show”; “A New League at Dallas’: 
“Newburyport Improvement”! ‘For De- 
velopment of Civic Conscience”; “A Chil- 
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April 9, 1908. 


Some N 
ome New Books eacher encies 
arl-MaldeD ...ceeeeeeeerreeserens het ekhtleteuhar sees agga ongmans, Green, & Co., N. Y. $— ve minutes each two teachers of history were selected for City high schools in New-York within a 
Of Erbach, Bailey “ IN ..28 March 1¢ Supt. Griffith of Utica called us up by long-d tance telephone. ‘Are you limited 
practical Grammar ...... Sayrs Lothrop Publishing Co., Boston. .60 Yes.”—* I can give you a teacher for the rest of the year, college graduate, post-graduate at 
Essays on the Study of Poetry and a Guide to xford, England, and first-class every way. But she is a thousand-dollar woman, aud must nave that 
The Macmillan Company, N. Y. .75 ear. “ Allright; send her down for this year anyway.” And she began the next Monday. On 
Roderick Taliferro....... Cook “ 20 Supt. Boynton of Ithaca came in. ‘I Want a teacher of American history alone, eighth and * 
Descriptive Guide of the Best OR kas wiv, - Baker “ “ “ “ 2.50 _ 1 grades.” — * $600?” — “ Ought not to pa FIV uate at Yale, just her work, and might possib 
The Story of My ese Keller Doubleday, Page & Co., 1.50 — “ Here is a Smith graduate, post-grad. E take it at “She is the woman I want.” 
The W orld and Its People ( Book XI. Philippines.) Knapp Stiver, Burdett & Co., “ ‘60 he telegram offering her the place went within tive minutes of his final mention of the vacanc , and her 
My Woodland Intimates ...--..++++++++++sreeeeees os Bignell Baker & TaylorCompany, “ 1.00 yee accepting came before night. Was this hasty work on the part of Supts. Griffith and Boyn ton? 
God Edwards “ “ 195 at all; they knew that when we said “ just the woman” it represented work on our pa‘t that would 
Composition for Schools...... e got from a ele 
Greer Life ot the Johnston “ “ « | she ig a success, if she was chosen in five. ° MINUTES 
_and Other Tales. ....-.- olton enry Holt & Co. 7X. 1.26 
Tobe, Schinz (Ed.) Ginn& Bostov. FEE BULLETIN AGENCY: C, W. BARDEEN, STRACUSR, 
Some Usctal ses American Book Company, N. Y. .50 
The Brady Charles Scribner’s Sons, ‘ 1.50 MERICAN :: : TEAC H E RS’ AG E N CY 
The Lieutenant Carry! Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 1.50 and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
william, or every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Obin BrilllaN,. 4 . 
Where the Needle Points......-.-++++-sereecevererees Finley Abbey Press, : “ — Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
Richard hos - Appleton 
The Harben Harper Brothers, “ 70 Fifth Avenue 


FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROFPT, RELIABLE. 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


> _70 per cent. of these by direct recom 


Send for Reference Book. 


THE CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY Gortwtsigins 
Secured positions fortwo and one-half times as mar y teachers in 19)2 as in any previous year! < 
ion. Enroll now for 1903. 


ADAMS & ROGERS, Managers. 


tv TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 20370". 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


The James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency 


FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 
We are seeking thoroughly qualified teachers for desirable positions in all grades of school 
work from Kindergarten to University, including special teachers and supervisors. School 
authorities in search of a superintendent, principal, or teacher, TRY McCULLOUGH. 


The Beacon Teachers’ Agency »* 


* The Normal Teachers’ Agency 


The BOSTON NORMAL }®i.ce0"| TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Room 62 


8 Beacon Street 


Boston 


dren’s School Farm”; “Current Events 
Programs”; “The Travel Club”; “*Who's 
Who’ in Russian Literature”; “Suggestive 
Programs for Local Circles,” 


—G. W. Orton, who won the American 
cross-country championship in 1897, and 
who is the two-mile world’s steeplechase 


champion, in the April St. Nicholas tells 
about “Training for Interscholastic Ath- 
letics,” with some helpful points for in- 
structors and parents, as well. The arti- 
cle treats of improper training, sprinting, 
distance running, middle-distance run- 
ning, the high hurdie, and the low 
hurdle; and the illustrations are from ex- 
cellent photograpaos of racers and races. 
The same authority will follow this article 
with another in the May St. Nicholas on 
pole-vaulting, throwing the hammer, 
broad-jumping, high-jumping, and other 
timely athletic sports. 


—New letters bearing intimately on La- 
fayette should be dear to Americans. 
Those by his son, George Washington 
Lafayette, to correspondents in France 
during his illustrious father’s second visit 
to this country have been edited by Theo- 
dore Stanton, and appear in the April 
number of Lippincott’s Magazine. They 
throw a ray of new interest upon the his- 
tory of those post-Revolutionary days. 


—It will be difficult to find a more at- 
tractive magazine for the entire household 
than the April Suecess, which has just 
appeared. It is filled with a variety of 
800d things for people, young and old. 


VARIETIES. 
Hastman—“Do you believe there is 
anything in the doctrine of heredity?” 
Willick~-“I know there is something 
in it. You've noticed how bald I am? 
Well, my baby that was born last week 
has a head in the game condition.” 


White Goat—¥ full of 
foolishness?” ou say Billy is 

Black Goat—*Yes; he has been eating 
old love letters all the morning.”—Phila- 
delphia Record. 


Mrs. Winslow’s ‘Soothing Syrup” has 
ae used over fifty years by mothers for 

‘ir children while teething, with per- 
Success. It soothes the child, 
wind the gums, allays all pain, cures 
the | colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
aris! est remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
and rig from teething or other causes, 
of the for sale by druggists in every part 

Mend Be to = for 
cents | thing Syrup. wenty-five 


IN NEW QUARTERS. 


The Morse Company of New York have 
been rapidly increasing their list of books 
during the past two years by the com- 
pletion of that valuable series of Morse 
Readers by Dr. Balliet and Miss Powers, 
Morse’s Educational System Copy Books 
and many other important books, so that 
they have found their present quarters 
inadequate for their requirements. They 
have therefore, removed to the fine new 
building of the Bank of the Metropolis, 
31 Union square, Broadway and Sixteenth 
street, where they have delightful and 
ample accommodations, and extend to all 
their friends a most cordial welcome. 

There is one thing about the publica- 
tions of the Morse Company, and that is 
they are all thoroughly modern and at- 
tractive and they are constantly securing 
as authors the most prominent persons 
in educational work. 


HALF RATES TO FLOKERIDA. 

FOR SETTLERS AND HOMESEEKERS VIA SEA- 
BOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY. 

Every Tuesday in March and April, 
tickets will be sold to settiers and home- 
seekers for one-half the regular fare 
plus $2.00, by the Seaboard Air Line 
Railway, to Ellenton, Manatee, and 
Braidentown, in Manatee county, Flor- 
ida. 

Manatee county is on the west coast of 
southern Florida, well below the frost 
line, and is the most fertile region in the 
state. There are thousands of acres of 
rich land unoccupied and capable of pro- 
ducing from $500 to $1,200 an acre in 
early vegetables the first year they are 
cultivated. These lands sell for $45 to 
$150 an acre. Land not so good, but still 
very productive, sells as low as $15 an 
acre. 

A ten-year-old orange grove of five or 
ten acres in this county is a fortune. 

The climate is delightful, and the re- 
gion wonderfully healthy. There are 
several progressive towns in the county. 

Tarpon fishing off this coast is the 
finest in the world. It is the true home 
of the tarpon. 

For information apply to Charles L. 
Longsdorf, New England passenger 
agent, 306 Washington street, Boston; d. 
L. Adams, general eastern agent, 1183 
Broadway, New York; or Charles B. 
Ryan, general passenger agent, Ports- 


mouth, Va. \ 6t 


Murphy (recovering from a twenty- 
foot fall)—‘“‘Well, I had to come down for 
nails, anyway!” — Glasgow Evening 
Times. 
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Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


New York 


‘Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and vate 
schools. 


schooia, and fainilies, Advises parents about WM. O. P 


PE CI A LISTS with good general education wanted for department work in High. 


Schools, Normal Schools, Preparatory Schools, and Colleges 
Pennsylvania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions 
paying 860 to #70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of music and 
drawing. For further information, address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (Nat. Ed. Bu.), HARRISBURG, PA. 


j Send for our 
EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE Salary Chart: 
b chusetts’ record for the last fifty years. 


‘ree to Teachers, 101 Tremont St., Boston, Mass., and Y. M. C. A. Bldg., Portland, Me. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | Oldest and best known in U. 8. 


Schermerhorn 3 E. 14th St, N. Y. Established 1855. 
PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU oF ZHE 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEw YORK, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave. DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bldg. 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANxE, Wash., Hyde Block. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCIES =. 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Third St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Farrott Bld 
Los ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson bloe 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager 


Boston, Mass,: 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY > 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers, 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. Correspondence is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST, ALBANY, N. Y, 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


Over 3,500 positions filled. 


EpWARD FIcKETT, Manager, | 
SEND FOR MANUAL. 


8 Beacon St., Boston. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We want competent teachers. _FRED DICK, ex-State Superintendent, Manager; 
We recommend no others. | 1543 Glenarm St., DENVER, COLORADO. 


Se EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN Drs Mornss, Iowa. 


Wi n sh i p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
’ in every part of the country. 
Teacher S| 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


Kel logg’s Bureau | Teachers Wanted Mone 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 
Has filled hundreds of places. 


Recommends teachers hea 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manuger, 


No. Al EF. Oth St.. New Vork. 


Great Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 15 cents. 


UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can 
have their subscriptions advanced s1x 
monTHS by sending ONE NEW yearly 
subscription. 

NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 

29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15 cts. 


Send to IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Minn. 


‘When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal, 
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Notable New Books 


The MORSE READERS 
Practical Graded Text. 5 Books 


Tos. M. Baturet, Supt., Springfield, Mass. 


AND 


M. Powers. 
These Books contain all the Features which are required 
for the BEST MODERN READERS. Universally appreci- 
ated and commended. 


MORSE’S EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


ANU THE 


NATURAL MOVEMENT METHOD COPY BOOKS (Medial). 


Many original Features, but thoroughly practical. 20 to 
28 Adjustable Copy Slips in the Back of each Book. 
Correlated Copy Material carefully Graded and Illustrated. 


ATWOOD’S ALGEBRA SERIES. Higher, Standard, Grammar School, and 
Exercises. Modern Inductive Method. Profuse Graded Exercises. 


THE QUINCY WORD LIST. Partin. Over 7,000 common words in 
carefully selected grade vocabularies, a feature not found in other word 
lists. Recognized as the Best Word List. A/so an edition with Sylladt- 
cation and Primary Accent. Beware of spurious imitations. 

THE MORSE SPELLER. Dutton. Graded Dictation and Correlation 
for all grades. Ideal Speller for up-to-date schools. 


See Catalog for Many Other Choice Books. 


THE MORSE COMPANY 


228 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO 


31 Union Sq.--Broadway and 16th St., 
NEW YORK 


8 Beacon St., 
BOSTON 


8 Pans for 25 Cents 
THE BRADLEY 


“Standard” Water Colors 


are based on the solar spectrum, the true source of 
color. If you are not using them, vive them a trial. 
Our No. |-A box is the best on the market for the 


price. Itcontains eight pans of semi-moist colors, 
the six standards with warm and cool gray, and 
the price is 2. cents. 
= Send fora full price list of color material. 
_ 54 We publish Kindergarten Revicw ; $1.00 a year. 
~ Send for sample copy. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


| BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


ow TO | i 
Tours. 
_ Our summer party sailing June 27 
Washington's Birthday to the Mediterranean is especially 
Arbor Day designed for teachers. It visits the 


principal cities in Italy, spends two 
weeks in Switzerland, and then pro- 
ceeds to Paris and London. Due 
home Sept 1. 
Spring tour sailing in April. Tour 
to Norway, Sweden, and Russia. 
Independent travel arrangements. 


H. W. DUNNING & CO., 
14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Decoration Day 
Fourth of July 
Thanksgiving Day 


Christmas 
AND THE 


Birthdays of Authors and Noted Men, 


ARRANGED BY 
Paor. JOHN A. SHEDD Aanp OTHERS. 


New ee Co., Univer sity Ir avel 


29-A Beacon St., Boston. Slow itineraries (ec. 9. Rome 9 days). “Free” time 

daily. College-bred leaders. Fine hotels. Inclu- 
43 East 19th St., New Yor«K. sive and moderate prices from $325.00. (salle July 
203 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO. 


Jith.) Circular gives our plans and our ideals. 
4 BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 
O R 200 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
A 
AT MODERATE TERMS, ROUROPE 
A flourishing and successful school in the Middle ili 
States. An unusual opportunity for an experience tour, sailing by new 
teacher. pad day paptis ; college | 8. 8. CEDRIC, 
ations. emoval of Principal’s family, reason for - 
selling. Will sell one-half interest, or the whole.| the largest steamship ia the world. Also 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, leisurely tour of Italy, same price. Apply at 
23.4 Beacon St., BOSTON, MASS. | once. Rev. L. D. Tempre, 
Flemington B50, N. J. 


Select two months 


MONTHS by sending one NEW yearly 
subsoription. 


Teachers Agency, S have their subscriptions advanced SIX 


29-A Beacon St., BOSTON. 


GILLOTT’S 
For Ordinary Slant: Nos. 404, 604 E. F:, 303, 603 E.F., 601 E.F., 351, 1047 (Multiseript), 


For Semi-slant: Number 1089, the Semyslant Pene 
For Vertical Writing: Nos. 1045 (Verticula:), 1046 (Vertigraph), 1065, 1066, 1067. 


GRAND PRIZE, Paris, 1900, Tis,the highest award ever made, and 
91 John 6t., New York. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, Henry Hoe, Sole Agent. 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


All 


rsons expecting to be present at Boston, in July, shonld see the prance series of signe: 


articles published ( February to June numbers ) in EDUCATION, entitle 
CENTERS OF HISTORIC INTEREST NEAR BOSTON. 
Includes Plymouth, Salem, Concord, Lexington, Cambridge and Boston, fully Illustrated. Among the 


contributors to the series are HON. FRANK B. SANBORN, President GEORGE 


OLKINS ( Old South Histor. 


ical Society ), and President ROBERT S. RANTOUL, ( Essex Institute). Dr. EDWARD EVERE y 
write, also, of the old Boston Latin School. Five numbers, including these specia) articles, Subs wale, 
to any address on receipt of $1.00. Sin.le numbers, 45 cts. 


The PALMER COMPANY, Publishers, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


MARTHAS VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


N. 


Oldest Summer School for 


Teachers in the United States. 


Out in the Atlantic. 
Cool and Healthful, 


Complete METHODS, SUPERVISION. 
| ACADEMICS, AND ORATORY. 


ONE FARE from 
Whole Geuntes ta $3.00 ROUND TRIP 
E. A , Boston. 


FROM BOSTON. 
Send for 64-page circular 
containing full information. 
WILLIAM A. MOWRY, President, 
Hyde Park, Mass. 


HE CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL 
will hold a four weeks’ summer 
session, beginning June 29, 1903 

For circulars and other information, 
address ARNOLD TOMPKINS, 

Principal, Chicago Normal School. 


UNIVERSITY of WISCONSIN 


Summer Session, July 6--Aug. 14, 1903. 


Graduate and undergraduate courses (125) in 
Letters and Science; 45 instructors. Full Faculty 
and Laboratory courses in Engineering. 

For circulars, address THE REGISTRAR, 

MADISON, WIs. 


SUMMER SESSION 
Cornell University, 


July 6 to August 15, 1903 
Including a Summer School of Geography 
98 COURSES IN 23 DEPARTMENTS 


Single Tuition Fee of $25. Inexpensive Living. 
For Circular and Book of Views, address 


THE REGISTRAR, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


University of Michigan — Summer Session 


July 1--August 14, 1903. 

Literary Department — 21 Professors, 21 Inst: uct- 
ors, 109 Courses designed for Preparatory students, 
Undergraduates, Graduates, Teachers. boratory 
and Library facilities u excelled. Completed 
courses counted toward Graduation. Tuition, $15. 
Board and Room, $3 to $5 per week. Picturesque and 
healthful location. Separate announcements f.r 
work in Lawand Medicine. R, EFFINGER, 
Secretary, 3) E. University Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


EKIMER & AMEND. 


205-211 Third Ave, NEW YORK, 

{ Manfrs. and Importers of 

CHEMICAL, 
PHYSICAL, 


AND 


BIOLOGICAL 


APPARATUS. 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 


ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAY, 
Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 
Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


Bacteriological Apparatus. 


Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt 
of ten cents for postage. 


‘*Better than going abroad” 
SEASON 1903 
JULY 12 TO AUGUST 21 
Successor to the famous Sauveur 
Summer School, founded in 1875. 
Modern and ancient | ges, 
culture of speaking voice, instru- 
meutal and vocal music. « 
For illustrated circular address 


PORTLAND SUMMER SCHOOL Arnold Werner-Spanhoofd 
PORTLAND, MAINE. Central High School, Wash., D. C. 


N. E. Dept. 120 Summer Street, »<—— 
BOSTON, MASS. 


NO HIGHER INDORSEMENT. 
Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand. 
OFFICIALLY ADOPTED BY THE 
New York High School of Commerce, 
And GIRLS’ TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL, 
“Tsaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor,” 


Revised 20th Century Edition now ready. 276 pp. $1.50 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Square. N. Y. 


Any Subscriber 


of the J: unwAL or Epucation who would 
like to hwe a specimen copy of the paper 
sent toa friend can be accommodated by 
sending u. ,on @ postal card, the name and 
address to1 hich he would like the paper sent, 


ducational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll 
Open to both sexes. Address 


and Schools. 
Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL. Establishe : 

for the advancement of art edu cation, and trail.- 

ing of teachers in all branches of iadustrial draw 

ing. For circular and further particulars apply 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
A. G. YoEN, A.M. 


grate NORMAL SCHOOL, SaLem, Mass, 
For both sexes. For catal es address tle 
Principal, BEOKWITS. 


NORMAL SUHOOL, FironBURG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Trowpaonw. Princins' 


Principal, 


LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supp!'« 

for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WinsHip TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 

29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


Ww EN writing to our advertisers, please 
mention “ Journal of Kducation.’ 
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